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AMERICAN BANK CREDIT PLAN 
“More Than Money Can Buy” 


— 


AMERICA’S “NEIGHBORHOOD” CREDIT PLAN 


fF. HE AMERICAN BANK Crepit PLAN recognizes the 
local Bank as the long established, permanent and 
friendly “home town” credit headquarters. Many 
Banks were pioneers in extending credit to the local 
Dealer, the key man in the automobile industry, 
enabling him to start in business. And local Banks 
have long provided the Dealer's customer, the car 
buyer, with loans for numerous constructive purposes. 

This rapidly expanding, national American Bank 
Credit Plan for the purchase of automobiles on time, 
unites the Dealer, car buyer and you. the Banker, into 
a personal and friendly financial relationship that 
is “more than money can buy.” Here are home town 
folks, with pride in their community, working together 
for better living, better schools, better highways and 
better consumer financing. 

This Plan brings you new customers through the 
Dealer. The car buyer on time gets what he wants 
... dignified bank credit at his own community bank, 
with nation-wide “Safe Travel” features. Financial 
Services for the Dealer are rendered through a home 


American Bank Credit Plan 


Sponsored by 


town institution. This Plan also provides opportunities 
for you to extend other services to your neighborhood 
Dealer and his customers. 

You are invited to write for our new booklet 
describing the many advantages of this complete, 
attractive Bank-Dealer Plan. 


Outstanding Services to Member Banks 


Solicitation of Automobile Dealers by an experienced 
organization devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
resulting in acquisition by Member Banks of auto- 
mobile time sales business in volume. 

Dependable and continuous insurance connections. 

Standardized factory wholesale procedure. 

Up-to-date techniques, systems and forms, including 
a complete operating Manual. plus assistance in in- 
stalling a time-sales department. 

Training courses for Bank personnel. 

Centralized clearing house and consultation service. 

Advertising and sales promotion material. 

Promotion of Dealer good will by advertisements in 
national automotive publications. 
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American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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100d 4 ¥ BH a typical Kardex Ledger used with the new 
E ; Safe Deposit Control. Follow-up of delinquency 

rk let a8 = a | is simplified by the Graph-A-Matic signals 


lete, : which automatically indicate unpaid accounts, 


NEW SYSTEM for Safe Deposit Control—incorpor- Sound methods for improving customer service, now 
ating increased safety factors in entrance records employed by many leading banks, are provided in this 

and faster service to customers— is now made avail- system. Time is saved for boxholders by speedy refer- 
able through Remington Rand. ence to signature cards, visibly indexed on Kardex 
The new standard forms are satisfactory for use by margins. Service is expedited by an ingenious cross- 
large banks or small in any of the 48 states. These forms reference to customers’ names and box numbers. A 


were developed on the basis of careful studies by legal new Graph-A-Matic signalling plan simplifies billing 


consultants and recommendations by leading safe de- and collection. 


posit associations— to incorporate essential safeguards For detailed facts about this new system, and free 
in Regulations, Contracts, Signature Cards, Ledgers. samples of the new forms, use this handy coupon: 


REMINGTON RAND INC 

SYSTEMS DIVISION ; 315 Fourth Avenue - New York 10, N Y¥ 
Yes Send free samples of improved forms, and full description 
of the new Kardex Safe Deposit Control System. No obligation. 
Name 
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With the rapid re-opening of 


travel lanes — both at home and 
abroad many banks are receiy 
ing an increasing number of re- 
quests from their clients for travel 
information and services. 

To those banks without a 
Travel Department, The Phila 


delphia National Bank otters a 


convenient and complete service ee 
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based on thirty years expert D. E. 


SX. 
ence in the travel tield 


Olt rialletccmniccmrkntiriel mee 
| 
your clients through you, no 
| 
matter whether their require 
ments are large or small. Thi 
hic] 
service, which 
otter banks in any part ante 
country 
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A True Story, which tells how one banker, by recommending 
Lawrence Field Warehousing, solved a new housing problem 


(Reading time 48 seconds 


OCTOBER Tus is the story of a midwestern builder who had all the materials 


l 9 4 6 needed for 180°homes on hand at the site of his new sub-division 
but was not able to commence building for lack of working capital. 
This New Credit Philosophy Brings He had used up all his own money and $100,000 he had borrowed 
Advantages Of Term Loan , = , P ° P 
Principles To Small Business- besides. With this he purchased land, graded it, got in his sewer and 
men .. . . Carl M. Flora 483 


utility lines. Had his architect plan the homes. Made some lucky pur- 
Compensating Balances Are More chases of surplus war materials. And was now ready to proceed with 
Profitable Than Charges 


construction, but for one thing. All his money was in inventory. He 
. G. G. Ware 485 


had no cash. 
Effective Personnel Programs = , . : 
Leslie K. Curry 487 That was the predicament of this builder until he 
was referred to Lawrence Warchouse Company by 


Real Estate Loans Are Made When our Banker Hero, whom we shall call Mr. Smith. 


Homes Are Found—We Found 


The Homes . Louis H. Clemens 502 — : . , 
Mr. Smith knew that the construction materials could be field ware- 


— vee Passe oo oe housed under Lawrence System economically and without disrupting 
ne ene | the builder’s schedules. Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts were issued 

on the stored material. These were readily accepted by Mr. Smith as 
How We Audit Individual and collateral for a loan and thus, by acquiring additional credit nearly 
Commercial Deposits double that of his open credit, the builder was able to begin construc- 


S. G. Sinclair 512 ee? . ‘ 
tion immediately. And his homes were soon completed. 


Bankers Monthly Quiz No. 41 . 510 


Answers To Quiz No. 41 . . . 514 


In the same manner and to their own honor and profit, bankers 
Bank Equipment And Supplies . 516 , , a ; 
everywhere can lend aid to solving the nation’s housing problem. 
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STANDARD 


Federal Tax Reports 


N.. law? Old law? Speed? Accuracy? Convenience? Come 
pleteness? Whatever the need, whatever the question—f it involves 
federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the federal 
tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have everything” 
is STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS. 


Whether they represent the tax payer or tax collector, on which- 
ever side of the tax fence they stand — Tax Men all endorse 
“Standard Reports” in use, collect real dividends from its breadth 
of coverage, official and explanatory, its dependability, and its 
down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers 
up to date immediately and keeps them up to date continuously, 
Its swift, detailed, informative weekly issues blanket the field of 
federal taxation most important to business and its tax counsel — 
reporting week by week the latest development in pertinent law 
or regulation, interpretation of ruling or court decision — the 
newest return, report, or form—all enriched and illuminated by 
editorial sidelights and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS subscribers 


always have the facts, always know just what to do— and why 
and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE CLEARING HousE; IncC.. 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHIcaGo 1 New Yor« 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire Strate BLOG, MUNSEY BLOG 


CCH TGHPECAL LAW REPORTS 
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Safety is the first, and lasting, concern of progressive banks. 
It’s one of our major concerns, too. 

With deposits and resources at all time highs...with 
rising living costs making it more and more difficult for 
“white collar” workers to make both ends meet...with crim- 
inal activity increasing, the need of banks for a full measure 
of protection against such ever-present risks as embezzle- 
ment, burglary, holdup, forgery, “misplacement’”’ and the 
like is greater than ever before. 

How long has it been since you last reviewed your 
blanket bond coverage? Are you swre it’s up-to-date in form 
and sufficient in amount to cover your present increased loss 
exposures ? 

There are two ways to resolve any doubts you may 


have with respect to your present protection. You can wait 


until a loss occurs, or you can call in the F& D's experienced 


representative in your community today. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipeuity ann Deposit company 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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IMAGIAATION 


The seventh wonder of the ancient world 


was this gigantic statue of Apollo. Called 
the Colossus of Rhodes, it stood across 


the harbor entrance at the island city of 


Rhodes, more impressive even than New 
‘ork’s famed Statue of Liberty. 

And yet the most important qual- 
ity of the Colossus was not its size, but 
the imagination of its builder and the in- 
tegrity of its design. These qualities could 
never be destroyed; it took an earthquake 
to destroy the statue itself. 

_Imagination and integrity —two 
of the most important elements in human 
progress—are basic Todd principles. 
Imagination to continue to make bank- 
ing safer and more profitable, and a 
manufacturing integrity that gives the 
Todd supplies you buy — whether they are 
checks, Protectograph checkwriters and 
signers, pass books, or other banking aids 
—a guarantee of skilled workmanship 
and dependability. Factors that have as- 
sured Todd a reputation of conscientious, 
painstaking manufacture for nearly half 


a century. 


From time to time, as part of 
our work for bankers, we 
publish booklets of special in- 
terest to the banking profes- 
sion. We will be glad to send 


you a list of their titles on COMPANY, INC. 


request, so that you may order 


any copies you want, without — Todd 


expense or obligation. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





HAMMERMILL SAFETY is the uniform check 
paper because it is made complete in one mill. 
The spruce chips are “cooked” into pulp in 
the huge digesters... transformed into paper 
...and the surface sensitized...in this one 
mill. Hammermill’s own technicians control 
each step. 

This is why Hammermill Safety does not 
vary in its protective qualities; its smooth 
writing surface, its color, its strength. 


3 hates lene 


A note on your bank letterhead will bring 
samples of Hammermill Safety showing its 
wide range of. distinctive, easy-to-write-on 
colors. Just address Safety Paper Division, 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1505 East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


~_ 
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“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS |, Lo., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St 
CHICAGO 33, Iil., 100 West Monroe St 


ATLANTA 3, 
CLEVELAND 


DALLAS I, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 
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R<. now, banks in every sec- 
tion of the country are holding 


our warehouse receipts as security 
for inventory loans totaling mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Because much of this safe, profit- 
able business can be traced to our 
cooperation in developing inven- 


tory loans—the careful procedures 
of our operating men in safeguard- 
ing inventory, and our initiative in 
making field warehousing available 
for loans of $10,000 or more— 
2500 banks have sought our ware- 
house receipts and consider us ‘‘the 
bankers’ field warehouse company.” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 


Ga., Hurt Bidg PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S$. W. Alder St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg 
14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. El PASO, Tex., First Nat’! Bank Bldg 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St 
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traveling in Continental Europe to use The Chase Bank, Paris, as their mana; 


L is customary for many prominent American business men while 


financial headquarters. basis | 
; repay 
Paris is ready now to receive Americans visiting France on business or We 


for other reasons of necessity . . . and, as restrictions gradually relax, the repre: 
ment 


ing sl 
REBORN “CITY OF LIGHT” Now, as for many years before the war, The Chase Bank in Paris wel- ho a 

14. 
for le 


An old friend service required by French-American commerce, less tl 


. ¢ f : F than 
American business men at home who wish first-hand information from o wer 
c 


o 
awalts you Europe can obtain it through the Chase National Bank in New York. which ment 
invent 
buy oi 
Chase Bank in Paris and with correspondent banks in all parts of Europe. receiv 


City of Light will be able once again to accommodate the tourist also. 


comes its American friends with facilities for every form of banking 


maintains continuous contact with its three London branches, with The 


repair 
These facilities are also at the disposal of Chase correspondent banks in the Spe 
United States and often enable them to broaden their own service to customers. were f 
21% f 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK Er 


tance 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK small 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau ig I 
ev 


busine 
LONDON: 6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square - Bush House, Aldwych apparr 

Havana + San Juan - Panama - Colon - Cristobal - Balboa - Offices of Representatives: Mexico City - Cairo - Bombay Ou, 
THE CHASE BANK storie 


41 Rue Cambon, entrance at 11 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris credit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Shanghai : Hong Kong - Tientsin wauky 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


This New Credit Philosophy 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Brings Advantages Of Term Loan 


Principles To Small Businessmen 


Case histories show how a small businessman’s character and earn- 


EALIZING the importance of a 
R special credit service to small 
business some five years ago, we 
developed new credit philosophies 
and formulas based primarily on 
the borrower’s character and earn- 
ing ability rather than on his finan- 
cial statement. This type of credit 
permits a borrower who is a good 
moral risk and has the ability to 
manage his business on a sound 
basis to borrow on a time basis and 
repay the loan out of earnings. 

We recently made a survey of a 
representative group of 2,500 install- 
ment loans to small business total- 
ing slightly more than $2,000,000. 
The average size for all loans was 
$814. About 51% of the loans were 
for less than $500; 81% were for 
less than $1,000; and 98% for less 
than $5,000. These loans were for 
a variety of purposes; to supple- 
ment working capital, to build up 
inventory, to increase production, to 
buy out partners, to carry accounts 
receivable, to finance, equip and 
repair. 

Specifically, 54% of these loans 
were for additional working capital, 
21% for inventory, 19% for equip- 
ment and 6% to start new busi- 
nesses. 

It is difficult to realize the impor- 
tance of this new type of credit to 
small businesses by citing statistics. 
Only by a study of actual cases does 
the value of this credit to small 
business and the community become 
apparent. 

Our files contain many dramatic 
Stories of the value of this type of 
credit to small businessmen in Mil- 
Waukee. The following illustrations 


ing ability can be the basis for profitable installment credit loans. 


By CARL M. FLORA 


Vice President, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


are actual case histories from our 
files that do not give information 
which would identify the borrower 
or the business. 

Several years ago, a small re- 
l. tailer was faced with the prob- 
lem of diversifying his lines of mer- 
chandise in view of the war-time 
shortages. He had the opportunity to 
add new lines at favorable prices, 
but he couldn’t spare sufficient 
working capital to buy the mer- 
chandise. He approached the bank 
more for advice and counsel than 
credit, knowing that his statement 
did not justify the credit needed. 
However, because he was a compe- 
tent, reliable businessman, the bank 
made him a loan of $2,085, to be 
repaid out of profits in 24 monthly 
installments. 

Another typical case is that of 
2. a small manufacturer, who, 
after a long search for a certain 
type of equipment, finally found 
what he needed, but the seller de- 
manded cash in full or the deal was 
off. A loan of $3,100, repayable in 18 


This type of loan is based primarily 
on the borrower's character and busi- 
ness management ability (rather than 
entirely on financial statements). In 
general— 


1. The borrower must be a good 
moral risk with the ability to manage 
his business on a sound basis; 

2. The business must promise to 
yield adequate income to meet the 
loan payments. 
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monthly installments enabled the 
manufacturer to buy the equipment 
and repay out of increased profits. 

This new type of bank credit has 
enabled many competent business- 
men to establish and own their own 
business. The following example is 
typical. 

A stable, industrious man who 
. had worked in a grocery store 
as an employee some 20 years, in- 
quired at the bank how he could se- 
cure some additional capital to buy 
a grocery store. Over a period of 
years, he had saved approximately 
$3,000 and had found a store for 
sale, which he believed represented 
an excellent buy but the purchase 
price of the store was some $6,000 
and the seller wanted to be paid in 
full. 

After a most exhaustive investi- 
gation, the bank was convinced that 
this man was competent, that he 
could operate the store soundly, that 
the store was a good buy, and that 
he would be able to repay a capital 
loan out of earnings. So the bank 
made a loan of $3,000, repayable in 
24 monthly installments to finance 
the balance on the purchase of this 
grocery store. Today, that man owns 
the store, free and clear, has pur- 
chased a home and paid for it, in- 
creased his life insurance program, 
and has a net worth in excess of 
$28,000. 

Five years ago, a young man 

« who was in business for him- 
self with a sales agency approached 
us for assistance. His capital was 
less than $1,000 and he was oper- 
ating from his home. His desire to 
own and operate a small business 








Five Small Businesses Helped was a distinctly American charac- | 
teristic. He was industrious, aggres- A 


sive, and knew his line but he need- 
ed additional funds for equipment 
and material. Credit was granted 
first with smaller loans, repayable 
sifying his lines of merchandise. He couldn't out of income, and then, as his busi- 
ness progressed and warranted it, 
larger loans were extended. The 
made to be repaid in 24 monthly installments. bank has extended credit to this in- 
dividual in excess of $100,000 and 
today he has a net worth of more 
than $62,000. 
In 1942, an expert machinist 

. who had gone in business in a 
small way in an alley garage came 
to the bank for assistance in pur- 
chasing a piece of equipment which HI 
cost $1,700. He had only a few hun- ha 
dred dollars available to buy the cash 
machine and yet he had more orders again 
than he could fill for a very neces- ers’ | 
sary item in war production. The tome! 
first loan made to him was for beliey 
A man who had worked in a grocery for 20 years wished to buy a $1,400, repayable in 12 monthly in- charg 


; , : stallments. Later, other loans were | 2ccou 
grocery store in aq community where he had many friends. He had_ made to him, as his business ex- bank- 


saved $3,000 and needed $3,000 more. The Panded, and eventually he had one for t 
of the finest small plants in Wiscon- makii 


bank loaned $3,000 to be repaid in 24 month- sin in his particular line. Today he to mé 
isn’t using bank credit because he way, 
has a net worth in excess of $125,000 of tt 
worth of $28,000. and is in a very liquid position. withe 

This type of lending bridges the Sey 
gap which has long existed between “Ana 
orthodox commercial loans on one Unde 
hand and small personal loans on check 
the other. This type of lending activ 
makes bank credit more readily same 
available and widely useful to in- accou 
dividuals and small businesses, en- thous 
abling them to secure necessary its ‘ 
credit on the basis of character and check 
competence. as 1S 


A retailer was faced with the necessity of diver- 


spare sufficient capital. A bank loan of $2,084 was 





A small manufacturer needed new spe- 


cialized equipment. He could get it 


only by paying cash. The bank loaned him 






























$3,100 to be repaid in 18 monthly install- 
ments. The payments were easily made out 





of increased profits. 


ly installments. Now this man has a net 





4 A young man operated a sales agency from 

* his home with capital of about $1,000. He was 
granted small loans at first, and his business pro- 
gressed rapidly. He has now borrowed a total of 


$100,000 and now has a net worth of $62,000. Make periodical visits to local 


business houses and farms witb 
some friendly motive. 





Routing Symbol Being “2 
Added To Checks Rapidly wind 


A survey made by the Federal 
Reserve System shows that nearly 
but had only a few hundred dollars. He borrowed 66% of all checks now being re- ing 1 

ceived from par banks have the 
$1,400 to be repaid in 12 monthly installments. He new routing symbol printed on 


now has a net worth of $125,000. the check. There were on June 3, time 


An expert machinist operated in an alley ga- 


rage. He needed a machine which cost $1,700, 


1946, 11,973 par banks and 7,868 of 
these had issued checks with the 
routing symbol printed on them. 





Installment Credit extended to the small businessman “bridges the gap which year 
has long existed between orthodox commercial loans on one hand and small year: 
personal loans on the other.” lecte 
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Compensating Balances Are 


More Profitable Than Charges 


Large balances offer more opportunity for earnings—so the profit 
objective should be to get more large balances. This bank president 
shows in this extract from his report to stockholders, why more 
profit is to be expected from lending balances than from collecting 


HE most difficult problem we 

have is that connected with the 
cash service charges we _ assess 
against the majority of our custom- 
ers’ checking accounts. Our cus- 
tomers, in all too many instances, 
believe that whatever they are 
charged for the servicing of their 


‘ accounts is all clear gain to the 


bank—that there is no real basis 
for the charge—that the bank is 
making money and does not need 
to make the charge—and that any- 
way, it is the duty and responsibility 
of the bank to serve the public 
without charging for it. 

Seven years ago we adopted the 
“Analysis Service Charge Plan.” 
Under this system, all regular 
checking accounts, large or small, 
active or inactive, are put under the 
same plan of analysis. The large 
account with a balance of many 
thousands of dollars is charged for 
its “activity” (its deposits and 
checks) at the same rate per item 
as is the account with a very small 
balance. 

After the charges are made, cred- 
its for the earning value of the 
“loanable balance” are entered. The 
same interest rate is used for these 
credits whether the balance is $50 
or $50,000. 

The analysis begins at the teller’s 
window where foreign checks are 
counted. Float is computed, and 
both items are recorded on the de- 
posit ticket. The bookkeepers’ post- 
ing machines count the customers’ 
checks and deposits and record the 
total. Then it is a bit less than a full 
time job for an analysis clerk to 
complete the analysis which de- 
termines whether expenses exceed 
earnings and a charge is to be made. 

In 1924, we collected $334.50 
service charges. During the 11 
years, 1924-34 inclusive, we col- 
lected $9,349.87. During the 11 
years, 1935-45 inclusive, we col- 
lected $102,226.56 in cash charges. 
Many of our customers who helped 
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charges for account activity. 


By G. G. WARE 


President, The First National Bank 
of Leesburg, Leesburg, Florida 


to pay these charges honestly be- 
lieve they were unnecessary, un- 
fair, and should have been omitted. 

Our bank charges 4 cents per 
item and a maintenance charge of 
50 cents per month. We credit inter- 
est at the rate of 1% per annum on 
the customers’ loanable balance. Let 
us use for example, three customers’ 
accounts, each with 50 checks. Thus, 
each customer is charged 4 cents 
each for 50 checks or $2 plus 50 
cents maintenance or a total charge 
of $2.50 per account. 

Number 1 has a small loanable 
balance earning 10 cents as an al- 
lowance, so he is charged $2.40 to 
make up the deficit. However, his 
balance actually earned 25 cents. 

Number 2 has a larger loanable 
balance which earns $1 for him. He 
is charged $1.50 for the deficit. 

Number 3 has a balance sufficient 
to earn exactly $2.50, the amount of 
his service charge, so the bank 
makes no charge against him. 

My query is: Which account of 
the three is the most profitable to 
the bank? Number 1 paying $2.40, 
Number 2 paying $1.50, or Number 
3 paying no cash? 

I put this query to a group of 20 
who should have known the answer. 
They answered by ballot so that one 
answer would not influence another. 
They answered 9 for Number 1, 9 
for Number 3, and 2 said there was 


no difference. In putting the same 
query to individuals, I find about 
the same proportion answering as 
to 1, 2, and 3, as did that group. 


Which Account Is Most Profitable? 


Assume that the 4 cents per item 
plus the 50 cents maintenance did 
actually compensate the bank for its 
expense because of the items, plus 
a reasonable profit—also do not 
overlook that, while the bank com- 
putes interest at the rate of 1% for 
the loanable balance, this loanable 
balance was earning for the bank 
at the average rate of 244%. Exam- 
ine the accompanying table. Num- 
ber 3 is surely in the lead. 

It cost just under $10,000 per 
month in expenses to run our bank 
in 1945. Less than half of that cost 
was in salaries. All of this cost, with 
very little exception, was caused by: 

1. The handling of deposit ac- 
counts—checks, and deposits. 

2. Loaning money, making in- 
vestments, and getting the money 
back again. 

Except for the interest we pay on 
deposits, the cost of operation of 
that part of our building not occu- 
pied by the bank, the cost of oper- 
ating our safety vault, and a few 
other minor items, all of our costs 
are caused by deposits or loans. 

That this is correct can very read- 
ily be demonstrated by this exam- 
ple, (which, I do not propose as a 
practical one): 

Suppose our average of deposits 
for 1945, $6,400,000, had all been in 


Why Compensating Balances Are More 
Profitable Than Cash Charges 


Earning Earning | conn 

Account | a po ——— 
. Allowance a@ Wit 
No.1.| $.10 |$.15 | $ 25 
No. 2 1.00 1.50 2.50 
No. 3 2.50 3.75 6.25 






Total | 


| Cash 
Service | femmire | expone | On Account 
$2.40 $2.65 $2.50 | $ .15 
1.50 4.00 2.50 | 1.50 
-o- | 625 | 250| 375 
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one account instead of in a number 
of accounts as they were, and that 
it had been an inactive account, no 
checks, no deposits, no bookkeeping; 
also, that our earning assets account, 
averaging $4,200,000 at 442% earn- 
ings, instead of being in many loans 
and investments, as it is, had all 
been in one Government 212% 
bond. We would have needed no 
building, no tellers, bookkeepers, 
officers, analysis clerks, no vaults, 
no accounting machines—there 
would have been little necessary 
expense. We would have had just 
as many dollars as we had in 1945 
and our investment income would 
have been just as iarge. We could 


exception; therefore, the expedient 
thing to do is to average the cost, 
just as the cost of packing oranges 
is averaged by the box. 

We estimate that 75% of our 
expenses are caused by deposit ac- 
count transactions and 25% are 
caused by loan transactions. Using 
this method of cost finding, our 
loans cost us $10.80 each in 1945 
and our deposit items cost 16 cents 
per item rather than the 4 cents per 
item we charged in our analysis. 

In 1945, we collected $14,731.32 
in cash service charges. If the cus- 
tomers paying these cash charges 
had elected to pay us with adequate 
deposit balances, it would have been 


“Every customer coming into our bank, each interview we 
have, each letter we write, every phone call we answer, every 
entry we make in our books, has to do directly or indirectly 
with either deposits or loans. Therefore, it is those two banking 
functions that create our expense. Some items and transactions 
do cost more than others, but they cannot be readily singled 
out; they are very much the exception. Therefore, the expedient 
thing to do is to average the cost, just as the cost of packing 
oranges is averaged by the box.” 


have paid $50,000 interest on the 
loanable balance and then saved 
$70,000 from our actual expenses 
of $119,700. 

That would not be a bank. I would 
not want it either. I use the illustra- 
tion only to demonstrate that our 
expense is caused by the number 
of items (checks, deposits, loans), 
we handle and not by the size. 


It can readily be demonstrated 
that a check or deposit for $100,000 
costs no more to handle than a like 
item for $1; while a loan for $10,000 
costs no more for bookkeeping, and 
so on, than a loan for $50. 

Every customer coming into our 
bank, each interview we have, each 
letter we write, every phone call we 
answer, every entry we make in our 
books, has to do directly or indi- 
rectly with either deposits or loans. 
Therefore, those two banking func- 
tions create our expense. Some items 
and transactions do cost more than 
others, but they cannot readily be 
singled out; they are very much the 


worth 21% times as much as the cash, 
or an additional $22,000. That 
proves we are sincere when we say: 
“We too, do not like the cash 
charge.” 

We know, however, that many 
customers cannot maintain a bal- 
ance adequate to earn their expense. 
We only want them to understand 
that we are not unfair to them when 
we ask that they pay in cash for the 
deficit in their earnings credit. 

During the year 1945, 62.2% of 
our regular checking accounts car- 
ried loanable balances sufficient to 
earn only 29.15% of their expenses. 
These 62.2% of our accounts created 
74.18% of our account activity. 
Over a long period, these percentage 
figures remain fairly constant. 

We are making handsome profits 
now, not on service charges, nor 
high interest, nor on Government 
bonds, but because we are prohib- 
ited by law from paying interest on 
the balances we have from our big 
account customers. That is proven 
by the simple fact that if and when 


they leave us, our Governme 
bonds will of necessity leave us a: 
much of our expense will remain. 
We want our customers to under- 
stand the theory of account analy- 
sis. We believe that when they do 
understand, they will be willing to 
pay for their account expense 
either with a cash service charge 
or with an adequate loanable bal- 
ance to earn the cost. You, our 


stockholders, can help materially in 
bringing about this understanding. 


Reasons For Check 
Standardization 


I would like very much to see one 
size adopted for all business checks. 
A check of about 3 by 8 inches could 
be adopted without too much ex- 
pense. Perhaps, a size of 234 by 61% 
inches would be more convenient 
for individuals not engaged in some 
business, but from our experience, 
I cannot see why there should be 
more than two sizes. 

Our bank is located in the middle- 
west in a county-seat town of 9,000 
population, where various industries 
thrive. We have had experience in 
handling all sizes of checks from 
4 by 9% inches, tapering down to 
as small as 1% by 4 inches. 

Some business checks that we 
have here are folded with one-half 
of the check not to be detached and 
have proved very irritating. Our 
smaller checks have worked under 
these so-called receipts and we have 
wasted much valuable time in try- 
ing to locate the lost checks. 

Another thing which I should like 
to see standardized is the amount of 
each check in plain figures on the 
right-hand side. Numerous checks 
which we handle have amounts en- 
tered in the middle, if not a little to 
the left-hand side of the check, and 
only by check-writer, which I be- 
lieve retards the sorting and run- 
ning of these items all through their 
regular channels. 

I have noticed some checks with 
the amount written in the upper 
left-hand corner, which I believe is 
another detriment that could be 
very easily remedied.—Thomas C. 
McDonald, auditor, Centerville Na- 
tional Bank, Centerville, Iowa. 


"In 1945, we collected $14,731.32 in cash service charges. If the customers paying these 
cash charges had elected to pay us with adequate deposit balances, it would have been 
worth 21% times as much as the cash, or an additional $22,000. That proves we are sincere 
when we say, ‘We, too, do not like the cash charge.’ ” 
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INTHLY 


Experiences In Developing 
Effective Personnel Programs 


3. Job Evaluation, Salary Standardization, 


And Merit Rating 


This is the third in a series of three articles on personnel programs. 
The first was by E. L. Stucker (August issue); the second was by 
Edmund Mottershead (September issue). It will be well to review 
the two previous articles as you study this one. 


HE need for formal job evalua- 
need is, to a considerable extent, 
dependent on the need for salary 
standardization. There is, therefore, 
a definite relationship, which, in 
many ways, almost amounts to a 
oneness. 

In other respects, they are distinct 
and different programs, with each 
claiming separate values. Job eval- 
uation alone may be used as an aid 
to selection and training, while the 
other is of particular assistance in 
considering transfers and promo- 
tions. Out of the two, valuable sub- 
sidiary instruments may be devel- 
oped, such as personnel contro] and 
promotional charts. 

Merit rating appears as the only 
logical guide in the proper adminis- 
tration of job evaluation and salary 
standardization. 

Without some well integrated 
plan which will accurately point to 
those individuals who are doing an 
above- or below-average job, much 
of the value is lost. Also, without a 
formalized plan, individual consid- 
eration may partake of the nature 
of guessing. This frequently leads to 
a wrong conclusion, and not infre- 
quently is responsible for irrepar- 
able damage to one and sometimes 
several employees, to say nothing 
of the damage to management as a 
result of improper selection. 

Second guessing is dangerous 
when it affects the lives and happi- 
ness of people. 

Not so many years ago, it might 
have been successfully argued that 
such a formalized program was un- 
hecessary and without value. How- 
ever, as the world’s economy ex- 
panded and business grew more 
complex, so also did the problems 
of personnel administration. It was 
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By LESLIE K. CURRY 


Vice President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


not so long ago that an employer 
could work alongside employees and 
exchange intimate information with 
them; but a constantly expanding 
business structure and ever larger 
businesses eventually made this im- 
possible, 

Management was then compelled 
to rely on someone else to represent 
it, direct the workmen, and share 
in their reflections. Information 
moving through to management 
naturally lost much of its intimate, 
personal appeal. 


Compensation Must Be Fair 
And Equitable 


In order to meet the demands of 
this new condition, employers be- 
gan to develop specific programs 
and policies tailored to their indi- 
vidual needs. Within the past two 
or three decades, increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to selection and 
training, promotions and transfers, 
and to the paramount problem of 
fair and equitable compensation. 

Every bank, like every other em- 
ployer, out of its experience, has 
developed standards of performance 
as well as rates of pay. All too often, 
some development has demonstrated 
that the rate of pay for one job was 
out of proportion to that of another. 
Job evaluation, salary standardiza- 
tion, and merit rating, together with 
their subsidiary instruments, ap- 
peared as the logical solution to this 
problem. In the early 1930’s, some 
of the more progressive industrial 
concerns began to formulate evalu- 
ation programs in order to eliminate 
inter-plant inequities. 


As time passed, some of the larger 
banks of the country became inter- 
ested, with the result that many 
now have formal programs in effect, 
and an increasing number are today 
exploring its possibilities. 

In 1939 we came to the conscious 
realization that our personnel man- 
agement problems could be mini- 
mized through the development of 
such a program. After considerable 
preliminary study, we decided to 
measure, classify, and evaluate 
every job below the rank of officer, 
and to tie the program together with 
a sensible merit-rating plan. 

Our experience has been excel- 
lent, and the plan carried us through 
the entire period of War Labor Board 
control] without much difficulty. 
Just before V-J Day, we were in- 
spected by the Enforcement Division 
of the Board, which found that our 
compliance had been absolute, This, 
notwithstanding the fact that we 
had been able to put through salary 
increases for most of our employees 
from time to time. 

The installation of a program is 
not nearly as difficult as is generally 
believed. Moreover, because of the 
nature of bank work, it is probable 
that bank jobs can actually be eval- 
uated more easily than those in 
many other lines of endeavor. 

One of the finest collateral values 
that will come from the installation 
of a program is the knowledge of 
detail operations gained by the men 
doing the actual evaluating work. 
When the task has been completed, 
they are well equipped to function 
in operating or personnel adminis- 
trative jobs, or both, if the bank’s 
size will permit it. 

Generally, there are three accept- 
ed evaluation methods, the first of 
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FORMAL EDUCATION 


| this one or at least 3 months 


A Measurement Chart For 
Job Evaluation 


JOB FACTORS 


EXPERIENCE INITIATIVE 


None 


Less than 6 months experience 
in bank jobs leading up to 


Work is well planned routine 
and under direct and contin- 
uous supervision. 


experience in a related field. 


| 





| 


6 months experience in bank 
jobs leading up to this one or 


Work is well planned routine 
and under general supervi- 


| at least 1 year experience in | sion. 


a related field. 





| High school graduate. 


High school graduate and at 
least 1 year specialized in- 
| struction or 1-2 years college. 


High school graduate and at 
least 2 years specialized in- 
struction or 1-2 years college | 
and at least 1 year special- 
ized instruction. 


College graduate. 


| 1 year experience in bank 


| and at least 6 months spe- 


| jobs leading up to this one. 


| and at least 1 year special- 





| 


| 
a 
College graduate and at 
least 1 year specialized in- 
| struction. 
| | 
College graduate and at 
least 2 years specialized in- 
struction. 


| College graduate and at 
| least 3 years specialized in- 
struction. 


| College graduate and at 
least 4 years specialized in- 
struction. 


| bank jobs leading up to this 


— - — ———— —_—_—_————_ | —— 


Work is diversified and under 
direct and continuous super- 
vision. 


jobs leading up to this one. 


1 year experience in bank 
jobs leading up to this one 


Work is well planned routine 
with some diversification and 
under general supervision. 





cialized experience. 


2 years experience in bank | Work is well planned routine 
with some diversification with 


| little or no direct supervision. 


2 years experience in bank | 
jobs leading up to this one | 


Work is diversified and under 
general supervision. 


ized experience. 


Work is highly diversified and 
| under direct supervision. 


3 to 4 years experience in 
bank jobs leading up to this 
one. 


Work is highly diversified and 
under general supervision. 


3 to 4 years experience in 


one and at least 1 
specialized experience. 


year 


Work is highly diversified with 





5 or more years experience | 
in jobs leading up to this one. | 
\ and requires the use of some 

independent judgment. 


5 or more years experience | Workishighly diversified with 
in jobs leading up to this one | little or no direct supervision 
and considerable specialized | and requires entirely inde- 
experience. pendent judgment. 


little or no direct supervision | 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Jobs involve no possibility for 
| loss or gain other than loss of 
| time. 





| Jobs involve no possibility for 
| loss or gain other than time to 
correct errors. 


: 

| Jobs where work is not sub- 
| ject to check and may result 
in loss to customer or bank, 


Jobs handling cash in small 
| amounts and/or securities and 
| without public contact where 
| errors may result in non-re- 
| coverable loss. 





| Jobs handling cash in smail 
| amounts and/or securities 
where errors may result in 
non-recoverable loss and loss 


of a customer. 


| Jobs handling cash in small 
amounts and/or securities 
where extra precaution is re- 
quired in handling negotiable 
instruments and where errors 

| may result in non-recoverable 
loss and loss of customer. 





Jobs involving decisions which 
| may result in non-recoverable 
| loss or may result in litigation 

if improperly handled. 


Jobs handling cash and/or 
securities in large amounts 
where errors may result in 
| non-recoverable loss. 





| Jobs handling cash and/or 
securities in large amounts 
| where errors may result in 
| non-recoverable loss and loss 
| of customer. 


| Jobs of a nature that correct 
| performance is hard to con- 
trol reliance being placed 
| absolutely on correct per- 
formance to prevent losses. 
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Each job is rated according to the numbers at the left and an employee rating 6 is 
then assigned to a job rating 6 or less. It must be remembered in using this chart 
that it is the job and not the employee now doing that job which must be rated. 


PERSONALITY 


Jobs having contact with 
others in the same group. 


Jobs having contact with | 


others in same group and 


some public or officer con- | 


tact or contact with employ- 
ees of other departments. 


Jobs having daily general 
personnel contact or some 
daily public or officer 
contact. 


Jobs having daily general 
personnel contact and some 
public or officer contact. 


LEADERSHIP 
None 


Supervision of 1 or 2 em- 
ployees doing routine work. 


Supervision of 3 to 10 em- 
ployees doing routine work 


or supervision of 1 or 2 | 
| employees doing some di- | 
versified work. 


Supervision of 1 or 2 em- 
ployees doing diversified | 


work. 


Supervision of 3 to 10 em- 
ployees doing some diver- 
sified work. 





Jobs having routine public 
contact daily. 


Jobs having routine public 


officer or general person- 
nel contact. 





Jobs having some routine 
and some major public or | 


officer contact. 


Jobs having major public or 
officer contact. 


Jobs having major public, 
officer, and general per- 
sonnel contact. 


Jobs for which personality 
and the ability to get along 
with people are prin.ary 
quolifications. 





Supervision of 3 to 10 em- 


| ployees doing diversified | 


work. 


| Supervision of 11 to 20 em- 
contact daily and some | 


ployees doing some diver- 
sified work. 


Supervision of 11 to 20 em- | 
ployees doing diversified | 


work. 


| Supervision of 20 to 50 | 
employees doing some di- | 


versified work. 


| Supervision of 20 to 50 
employees doing diversi- | 
| fled work. 


Supervision of over 50 
employees. 


COOPERATION 


Jobs requiring cooperation 
with another employee 
doing related work. 


Jobs requiring group co- 


operation. 


Jobs requiring cooperation | 


with employees of other 
departments. 


Jobs requiring considerable | 
cooperation with small | 
group of employees doing | 


related work. 


Jobs requiring considerable 


cooperation with small | 

| group of employees on a | 

| job which requires absolute 
team work. 


Jobs requiring considerable 
cooperation with employees 
of other departments. 


, 


which is Job Ranking. It probably is 
the simplest, in that every job in the 
bank is arranged in order, from the 
least important with the lowest re- 
quirements to the most difficult one 
with the maximum requirements. 

Under this plan, each member of 
the group selected to evaluate jobs 
should rank the jobs separately, and 
disagreements should be ironed out. 
After the ranking has thus been 
completed, job rates are set in ac- 
cordance with the relationship of the 
jobs on each rung of the ladder. 
Naturally, the job ratings should 
present an observable pattern of 
differentiation. 


It has been argued, and I think 
somewhat successfully, that the 
ranking method is probably the best 
for those banks with less than 50 
employees, for the reason that it may 
be done quickly and can be easily 
understood by everyone. There are 
certain inherent dangers in this 
method, however, chief among 
which is the tendency to make 
the rankings in an over-all manner 
without giving enough attention to 
the various factors which cause one 
job to be different from another. 
Neither does it show objectively 
how much higher one job is than an- 
other, thus leaving considerable 
room for disagreement as to proper 
wage differentials. 


The second acceptable method has 
come to be known as the Factor 
Comparison Plan, under which the 
various jobs are ranked separately 
under the four factors of skill, re- 
sponsibility, effort, and working 
conditions, with the job requiring 
most of the factors appearing first, 
and so on down the line. 


After the jobs have been arranged 
by factors, it is necessary to deter- 
mine which portion of the present 
rate of pay for each key job is being 
paid for each factor. Thus with the 
proportionate amount of pay for 
each factor known, the amount due 
for the factors in the in-between 
jobs can be determined. 

The third, or Point Rating Plan, 
is, perhaps, the most complex, but, 
at the same time, admittedly more 
accurate. This method recognizes 


that no two jobs are ever exactly 
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“400 checks an hour used to be about 
all I could handle when I had to list 
and completely describe each one in 
transit letters. But now—handling them 
the Recordak way—lI average six times 


” 


as many... 


As well as bringing new speed and accuracy to your transit de- 
partment, the Recordak System brings new economy (it reduces 
operating costs by as much as 40%)... and also brings new 
protection against losing transit letters. 

For complete details on these important advantages of the 
Recordak Transit System, write for the new, free book —“IN 
BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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“No more description, you see. . . 
that’s what took time. With the 
Recordak Transit System all I do 
is list the amounts. The Recordak 
takes care of all description .. . 
photographically.” 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your new 
book about Recordak, 
“IN BANK AFTER BANA 
AFTER BANK.” 


Name 


Bank 


ae 


“Fewer chances of error, too, with the Recordak 
Transit System . . . this is another thing that 
speeds up the work. Having only the amounts to 
think about, I can concentrate on them . . . make 
sure ’mright...leave everything else to Recordak, 
which just can’t make mistakes.” 


1, 
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Date 





MEDIAN 





PRESENT 
SALARY 
enn 





Jos No. 


MERIT 
RATING 


BirtTHoare 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL For: _ 


JjoB NO P_R 

















| | | | 


SALARY 





(over) 


EMPLOYEE SEX 


The employee's record is kept on this form and entries are made as added experience changes his merit rating. 


alike in their requirements. Each 
demands a little more or a little less 
of education, experience, initiative, 
responsibility, personality, leader- 
ship, and co-operation. 

Using this method, it is necessary 
to decide on the maximum number 
of points to be allocated to each fac- 
tor, and then to sub-divide these 
points to the extent that the highest 
point value will carry the maximum 
value for the factor. 

Thus, if experience, for example, 
is rated at the top at ten points, jobs 
requiring the least experience will 
be assigned one point for this factor, 
while jobs requiring no previous 
experience will be assigned a zero 
rating. This scheme is also applied 
to all other job factors. 


A Measurement Chart For 
Job Evaluation 


Our first step was to establish the 
broad policies necessary to guide our 
thinking as we proceeded with the 
evaluation of all jobs. We developed 
a Measurement chart which employs 
the use of seven factors: 


. Education 

. Experience 

. Initiative 
Responsibility 
Personality 
Leadership 
Co-operation 


we 


1H Oe & 


all, or part of which we believed to 
be apparent in every job. These fac- 
tors were then spread along the ver- 
tical axis of a measurement chart 
(reproduced herewith) and were 
weighted along the horizontal axis 
with points ranging from zero to ten. 

In our original plan, we also used 
intelligence, effort, and age as fac- 
tors. In revising the plan, they were 
eliminated and replaced by arbi- 
trarily assigning ten basic points of 
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rating to every job. This is sup- 
ported on the theory that intelli- 
gence, effort, and a proper age are a 
requirement of every job and must 
be allowed a certain basic dollar 
value, which can only be determined 
on the basis of the dollar value as- 
signed to each point of rating. 


Intelligence, for instance, is a 
quality that is difficult to judge 
either in the individual or in the job 
requirements. After considerable 
experience, we became convinced 
that intelligence is actually im- 
bedded in merit rating. In other 
words, a certain amount of native or 
inherent intelligence is a requisite 
of every job, and since most of us 
possess only average intelligence, it 
follows that we could probably han- 
dle practically any job if equipped 
with the necessary educational and 
experience background. 


If an individual is fortunate 
enough to possess more than the 
usual amount of intelligence, that 
fact will soon become apparent 
through merit rating, with the result 
that he will be advanced to a job 
requiring greater training and ex- 
perience as well as the capacity to 
make independent decisions. 


While age is not in exactly the 
same category, there is a certain 
relationship. Obviously, before any- 
one can hold a bank job he must 
have reached a certain age. Beyond 
that, age as a factor is not more im- 
portant on one job than another, and 
will express itself through years of 
training on other jobs in preparation 
for one which may require an older 
person. 

There is no doubt that effort is a 
factor in job evaluation, but our ex- 
perience has led us to believe that it 
is somewhat related to the capacity 
of the individual doing the job, and 


therefore, as a factor, has approxi- 
mately the same relationship to one 
job as it does to another. 

The seven remaining factors, and 
the only ones used in our present 
plan, are relatively important on 
any job as compared or contrasted 
with any other job. For instance, 
with respect to educational back- 
ground. requirements, we allowed 
three points of rating for 12 years 
of formal school work, six points 
for 16 years, and so on up to 10 
points for 16 years and at least four 
years of specialized instruction, 
whether concurrently secured or 
not. 

Insofar as experience is con- 
cerned, we began with one point of 
rating for less than six months’ ex- 
perience in bank jobs leading up to 
the one under consideration, or at 
least three months’ experience in a 
related field, and allowed ten points 
for five years or more of experience 
in bank jobs leading up to the one 
immediately under consideration in 
addition to considerable specialized 
experience. 


How Initiative And Leadership 
Were Rated 


In assigning weighted points of 
rating for such factors as initiative, 
responsibility, personality, and lead- 
ership, ingenuity was necessary. 

Initiative can be measured in 
terms of the nature of the work and 
the amount of supervision necessary. 
For instance, in the preparation of 
our chart, we allowed one point of 
rating where the work was well 
planned routine and was directly 
and continuously supervised, and 
ten points of rating if the work was 
highly diversified, with little or no 
direct supervision, and required en- 


tirely independent judgment. 
(Continued on page 494 
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Dorothy 
House 


UINCY, MASSACHUSETTS lays claim to a 
Q great share of famous American 
homes, and amongst these are the many 
mansions that housed a long line of Quincy 
and Adams families. Probably the most in- 
teresting and colorful of all those occupied 
by the numerous Quincy groups is the one 
bearing the familiar name of “Dorothy Q.” 

About 1635, the ancestor of 
all the Dorothy Q’s, Edmund 
Quincy, together with William 
Coddington, was granted a 
large tract of land on which the 
latter immediately built a farm- 
house. Upon Coddington’s 
death, Edmund bought this 
house, and with his wealth and 
retinue of servants it became a 
house of great pretentiousness. 
Soon after her husband’s death, 
Judith Quincy married Moses 
Paine and she and her family 
took possession. 

In 1705, Edmund Quincy III, 
who had fallen heir to the estate, 
built a new house around the old farmhouse. 
Because of the Coddington portion, which 
makes it one of the oldest houses in New 
England, and because of its secret chambers 
and underground passages and its historic 
associations, it is one of America’s least 


The living room, showing French wall paper imported especially 
hn Hancock 


for the wedding of Dorothy Q and 


October, 1946 


John Hancock 


known but most unique 
homes of Colonial times. 

Of the four ‘Dorothy 
Q’s” who were either born 
in the house or came there as 
brides, more romance is con- 
nected with Dorothy the sec- 
ond, and Dorothy the third 
than with either of the 
others. The former of these 
was ably described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his fa- 
mous poem entitled “Dorothy Q.” 

The third Dorothy married John Han- 
cock who had fallen heir to a great fortune 
in 1764. Hancock, who was a bitter enemy 
of England, was elected president of the 
first Provincial Congress in 1774. His great 

wealth and political astute- 
ness made him invaluable 
to the American cause and 
he was elected president of 
the Continental Congress 
where he served until 
1779. He is often referred 
to as the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
whose conspicuous signa- 


ture “could be read without spectacles.” 

His marriage to Dorothy was a very ro- 
mantic affair. A few days before the wed- 
ding was scheduled to take place in the 
Quincy house, which had been completely 
refurnished for the occasion, the Revolution 
broke out and the future husband was 
forced to flee to Lexington, where he was 
later joined by Dorothy and Madam 
Quincy, his aunt. A lovers’ quarrel broke 
out because Hancock would not permit 
Dorothy to return to Boston. In the midst 
of this quarrel, the trio was forced to flee 
again, and Dorothy went to Fairfield, Conn. 
There she met Aaron Burr who became such 
an ardent suitor that Madam Quincy be- 
came alarmed and sent word to her nephew 
In spite of Hancock’s protestations of un- 
dying love, Dorothy continued her flirtation 
with Burr. And it was not until a second and 
more alarming plea reached him from his 
aunt that Hancock hurried to Fairfield 
where he and Dorothy Q were finally mar- 
ried on August 28, 1775. 

The Home, through its agents and bro 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME * 
Srrsucance Company 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ® 


NEW YORK 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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MERIT RATING FORM 


= DATE 








DEPARTMENT____ 














RATED BY 


In order that we may effectively rate the above named employee, please express your opinion with respect to the following quolities. 
employee, and if the phrases supplied are not adequate, feel free to write in your opinion on the line provided. Under the heading “Duties Performed,” be very brief. 
heading “Promotional Material," indicate any other jobs anywhere in the bank for which you think the employee might be particularly suited. 





1. As to Initiative, the employee 

Pushes work through on own responsibility 

____Applies himself well but occasionally needs 
supervision 


—__Requires normal supervision 


~____Needs considerable supervision 


___Must always be told what to do 






As to Quality of Work and Dependability 
___Is habitually accurate, thorough and reliable 
—__|s usually accurate and reliable 

a _ __Mekes occasional errors but is 


reliable 
_____Is often inaccurate, not dependable 


fairly 


Is inaccurate and irresponsible 





3. As to Quantity of Work 


Consistently turns out more than usual 
amount of work 
_Turns out more than usual amount of work 





_Turns out a satisfactory amount of work, 
but not unusual 
_Turns out less than average amount of work 


_Turns ovt an entirely inadequate amount 
of work 





4. As to Interest and Application 


—___Works continuously and enthusiastically 


Works with diligence and enthusiasm 





Works with diligence and interest 





_____Is somewhat indifferent 


___Js indifferent and lazy 






DUTIES PERFORMED. => 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL FOR 


(Continued from page 492) 


Responsibility Rating Can Be 
Positive 


Responsibility can best be meas- 
ured in terms of recoverable or non- 
recoverable loss of either time or 
money. In this connection, we as- 
signed one point of rating for jobs 
which involved no possibility of loss 
or gain, other than loss of time, and 
two points for those jobs involving 
no possibility of loss or gain other 
than in time required to correct 
errors. Moving on up the ladder, we 
assigned five points of rating to 
those jobs in which the employee 
handled cash or securities in small 
amounts where errors might result 
in a non-recoverable loss and the 
loss of a customer, with the highest 
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PLEASE COMMENT ON HIS GOOD QUALITIES ___ 
PLEASE COMMENT ON HIS SHORTCOMINGS__ 





5. As to Ability to Do the Job 





—___Has and uses an exceptional amount 
_Has and uses more than usual amount 


Knows and executes all phases 





______lacks the necessary experience 


—_____locks experience and other qualities 


6. As to Cooperation 


____Is exceptionally cooperative, always helpful 


_Volunteers to work with and assist others 
when needed * 


=s ____ Cooperates with other employees 


_____ Shows reluctance to cooperate 


___|s in constant friction with other employees 





7. Asto Punctuality and Regularity of Attend- 
ance 





____|s almost never absent or late 
—_____Is seldom absent or late 
- _ _ Is occasionally absent or late but not to 
excess 


____Is frequently absent and/or late 


____Is too frequently absent and/or late to be 
depended upon 




















Check the phrase which best describes the 
Under the 


8. As to Ability to Meet Public 





___|s unusually successful 


Is pleasant, courteous, and tactful 











Js pleasant and courteous, or has no public 
contact 


Is unimpressive 





——____Is likely to antagonize people 





9. As to Ability to Supervise 


Inspires loyalty and good work 





Leads by example, promotes cooperation 





Directs work without friction, or has no 
supervisory authority 


_Is hesitant and diffident 





—___Antagonizes and/or shows favoritism 





10. As to Appearance 







Makes excellent impression, fine personality 





—_____Is extremely neat and pleasing, nice per- 
sonality 


Is neat and pleasing, has some personality 





Is unimpressive, needs more personality 





Is slovenly and unattractive, lacks personality 

















HOW SUITABLE IS EMPLOYEE FOR PRESENT JOB 



































number of points assigned to those 
jobs of a commitment nature, 

Personality, we believe, should be 
considered as important in propor- 
tion to the number of contacts an 
individual doing the job might have 
with other employees or the public. 
On this basis, we assigned one point 
of rating to those jobs where con- 
tact was necessary only with others 
in the same group; four points to 
those jobs requiring some public or 
officer and daily general personnel 
contact, with five points for jobs 
having routine public contact daily. 
The highest number of points was 
assigned to those jobs in which per- 
sonality and the ability to get along 
well with people were primary 
qualifications. 

Leadership relates to supervision, 





and must be measured in terms of 
the nature of supervision required, 
as well as the number of employees 
to be supervised. As an illustration 
of this, we allowed one point of 
rating for those jobs which might be 
expected to have the supervision of 
only one or two employees doing 
entirely routine work, with five 
points of rating for jobs requiring 
supervision of 3 to 10 employees 
doing diversified work, on up to 10, 
or the maximum, for those jobs 
involving supervision of over 50 
employees. 

Co-operation follows the same 
general pattern as personality and 
leadership, and is best measured in 
terms of the number of other people 
with whom an individual employee 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING... Banks have 

made thousands of loans on our Ware- 
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Merit rating appears as the only logical guide in the proper administration of job 
evaluation and salary standardization. 


may find it necessary to co-operate 
in order to produce the most effec- 
tive over-all job. With respect to 
this factor, we allowed one point of 
rating for those jobs requiring a 
small degree of co-operation with 
another employee doing related 
work, on up through the various 
gradations to a maximum of six 
points of rating for those jobs re- 
quiring a very high degree of co- 
operation with employees of other 
departments. 

With the rating chart thus de- 
veloped, we next began the evalua- 
tion of all jobs in three large depart- 
ments, which gave us a representa- 
tive number of jobs from the lowest 
to the highest. For this purpose, we 
required the heads of these depart- 
ments to rank all jobs under their 
supervision somewhat in the manner 
used to evaluate jobs under the Job 
Ranking Method. 

With this accomplished, we were 
able to begin the formal evaluation 
of these jobs, moving from the job 
considered to be least important to 
the job carrying the highest rank- 
ing. 


How Job Ratings Were Determined 


In formally evaluating the jobs, 
we first interviewed the department 
head and recorded his conclusion in 
terms of points of rating for each 
factor, after which the employee, or, 
if there happened to be a number of 
employees doing a like job, a repre- 
sentative number of employees were 
interviewed, and points of rating 
were established as the result of in- 
formation developed during the in- 
terview. 

In every case where there was a 
difference of opinion as to the num- 
ber of points of rating necessary, 
additional time was spent and addi- 
tional personnel was interviewed 
until there was general agreement 
as to the correct number of points 
which should be assigned. 

As a part of the method used in 
validating the evaluations, we com- 
pared the points of rating for each 
factor by jobs. This was accom- 
plished by spreading all jobs on 
comparison sheets by job factors. In 
other words, we arranged the seven 
job factors on the horizontal axis of 
the chart and the jobs along the ver- 
tical axis. By doing this, we were 
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able to study the relationship be- 
tween the points agreed upon for 
any one factor on one job with the 
number of points assigned for that 
factor to every other job. 

Not infrequently we were able to 
locate errors in our thinking, which, 
when corrected, had the effect of 
changing the total points of rating 
assigned to a number of jobs. When 
we were satisfied that the points of 
rating assigned to one job were in 
proper relation to the points of rat- 
ing assigned to every other job, we 
proceeded with the evaluation of 
all other jobs in the bank. 

During the period of time each 
job was under intimate discussion, a 
careful description of the job duties 
was written, and information rela- 
tive to the promotional routes fan- 
ning out from the particular job 
was tabulated, to be used in making 
up a promotional chart. 

As jobs were classified, they were 
numbered, using a numbering 
scheme in which the first digit sig- 
nified the division of the bank; the 
next two, the department; the next 
two, the job series; and the last, the 
rank within the series. For instance, 
the job numbered 201144 signified: 
Financial Division, Analysis Depart- 
ment, Clerical Series, Senior; or, in 
other words, a Senior Clerk in the 
Analysis Department. Had the last 
number been three, it would have 
signified “Clerk, Full-grade,” or had 
it been two, “Junior.’”’ Through the 
use of this numbering scheme, we 
were able to group like jobs without 
regard to division or department for 
salary or other comparison purposes. 


How Salaries Were Standardized 


With the evaluation of the jobs all 
completed, we were ready to ap- 
proach the problem of salary stand- 
ardization. Putting it more simply, 
it was necessary for us to devise 
some means by which we might re- 
late the point value to dollars. This 
is not too difficult, although it may 
be somewhat time-consuming, 

First of all, we recognized that 
the rates of pay in the area should 
be used as a guide. For the purpose 
of making salary comparisons, we 
selected in our community three 
banks, three utilities, three insur- 
ance companies, three manufactur- 
ing concerns, and three wholesale 
and three retail establishments. We 


asked them if they would be willing 
to participate in a salary survey 
with us. This survey was made on 
the basis of job descriptions, and 
not job titles, for the simple reason 
that one employer may designate 
one job as being that of a typist, 
while another may designate it as 
that of a clerk. 

We were able to locate only 12 or 
15 jobs which were common to all 
classes of employers. With respect 
to these jobs, we secured, wherever 
possible, the minimum and the max- 
imum rates that were being paid, 
the number of persons in the estab- 
lishment doing the specified job, 
and the typical wage being paid. 

By spreading all this information 
on a comparison sheet, it was not 
too difficult to establish area mini- 
ma and maxima, as well as typical 
rates. After this, it became a matter 
of policy as to whether or not we 
wished to establish our rates above, 
even with, or below the area pat- 
tern. 


With this job completed, it was a 
simple matter to divide points of 
rating assigned into the median rate 
agreed upon in order to establish 
point values. It must be obvious that 
the point value found for each job 
under consideration was not the 
same, which means that after this 
task had been completed for the 12 
or 15 jobs which were used in the 
salary comparison, it was necessary 
to establish a common denominator 
as to point value. After that, this 
same point value could be used on 
every job because, in the evaluation 
of jobs, we had already established 
a point relationship between one job 
and every other job in the bank. If, 
for instance, a job found to have 20 
points of rating was worth a median 
of $120 a month, then, obviously, a 
job with 40 points would be worth a 
median of $240 a month. 

With a median point value estab- 
lished, it was only necessary to de- 
termine the amount of spread be- 
tween the low and the high of the 
range in order to establish a low 
and a high point value, and then to 
tabulate all jobs, setting out the low, 
median, and high rate range for that 
job. Basically, salary standardiza- 
tion had been accomplished, subject 
only to proper administration from 
that point forward. 

(Oontinued on page 498) 
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Whats Coming in the FARMALL System? 


AUTUMN on the farm .. 
lays things by for winter. 

Now for 1947. What's ahead? Will 
the long-promised new equipment reach 
the farm in ample supply for all ? 


. and Nature 


Everybody at International Harvester 
is working toward that end. Unless new 
complications arise, IH dealers should 
have the tractors and machines farmers 
need, in time for another spring. 


Our factories are turning out the 4 
Farmalls—A, B, H and M—and the ever- 
increasing variety of equipment that 
makes the FARMALL SYSTEM. 

The New Farmall cuB, eagerly 
awaited on thousands of small farms, 
will take a little longer to deliver. 
The Cub Tractor is now scheduled for 


quantity production next summer. 

Other new International products in- 
clude: self-propelled combines, one-man 
pickup hay balers, mechanical cotton 
pickers, spreaders for fluid manure, new 
side delivery rakes, dry and green hay 
choppers, power loaders, smaller balers, 
combines and corn pickers, cut-off corn 
pickers, sugar beet harvesters, touch 
control development, home freezers and 
refrigerators. 


Some of these are coming off the 
assembly lines now—others await the 
completion of new factories. The farm- 
er’s contact is the IH Dealer. He is do- 
ing the best he can to supply customer 
demand. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars’’ Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 


“FARMALL” 


SALES of many of the 
new machines that are 
coming in the FARMALL 
SYSTEM will be financed 
through local banks. 
International Harvester 
recognizes the many ad- 
vantages of local bank 
financing and recom- 
mends it to its dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


October, 1946 





Guessing is dangerous when it affects the lives and happiness of people. 


(Continued from page 496) 
In beginning a measurement pro- 
gram, it is necessary to identify the 
job under consideration by the name 
of the employee currently doing that 
job. This creates a natural hazard in 
that every employee inevitably ex- 
erts an influence on the job he is 
doing. Those charged with the 
measurement task may think in 
terms of an individual employee 
rather than the job. If the measure- 
ment is to be accurate, there must 
be some constant reminder that it is 
the job and not the employee that 
is being rated. 


How Employee's Ability 
Is Measured 

The measurement of the effec- 
tiveness of the individual is another 
problem. This must be met by de- 
veloping a merit rating form cover- 
ing such factors as: 

Initiative 

Quality of work and dependability 
Quantity of work 

Interest and application 
Co-operation 

Punctuality and regularity 

Ability to meet the public 

Ability to supervise 

Appearance and personality 
Ability to do the job 

These qualities may be expanded 
or contracted to meet the views and 
needs of any bank. We selected 
only those listed because we be- 
lieved them to be the ones that were 
primarily indicative of the merit of 
the individual doing any job. These 
factors were weighted and numeric 
values were assigned to the different 
gradations, so that we might be able 
to express numerically any indi- 
vidual’s rating score for the purpose 
of easy comparison. 

It does not require much ingenu- 
ity to devise a numeric scoring 
method on merit reports. For our 
purpose, we divided each quality 
into five grades, with the average or 
normal grade in the center worth a 
zero score. For each grade above, we 
allowed two points, or +2, and be- 
low center —2. Thus the maximum 
plus or minus score is 40. We con- 
sider —2 to +8 as an average em- 
ployee, with anything above +8 as 
above average, and above +20 as 
exceptionally good. Minus scores 
are indicative of many things, and 
employees who constantly merit 
such scores are carefully studied in 
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an effort to get them assigned to a 
job for which they may have better 
qualifications. 


How The Rating Program 
Is Administered 


A successful job evaluation, sal- 
ary standardization, and merit rat- 
ing program will succeed or fail 
depending entirely on the quality of 
its administration. 

One of the instruments of admin- 
istration is the job control record, 
which may take any form so long as 
it produces the desired end results. 
We maintain a job contro] sheet for 
each employee on which we con- 
stantly plot all information con- 
cerning the employee’s individual 
progress on the job, or from one 
job to another. These contro] sheets 
soon reveal a very interesting story 
of individual achievement or fail- 
ure, as the case might be. They spot- 
light the extremely good or very 
poor employee, and attract the at- 
tention of management to those in- 
dividuals who should be promoted, 
transferred, or, in some cases, dis- 
missed. 

All progress of the individual 
employee, including all merit rating 
scores, is recorded and used to de- 
termine the adequacy of progress by 
the individual employee. Invariably 
when an employee is transferred or 
promoted from one job to another, 
the merit rating score is arbitrarily 
reduced to zero, so that, with suc- 
cessive merit rating reports, we are 
able to determine the progress of 


SHORT ARTICLES IMPORTANT 


It is not always necessary to use a 
great many words to convey one valu- 
able idea. Many readers of BANKERS 
MONTHLY have written to the Editor 
stating that an idea expressed in one or 
two paragraphs has been worth as much 
to them as some of the longer articles. 

Longer articles are sometimes neces- 
sary in order to give more of the tech- 
nique for using the idea. On the other 
hand, some ideas are readily described 
in a few words because the technique is 
apparent and therefore does not need to 
be described. 

By using both long and short articles, 
everyone containing tested ideas on bank 
operation, we are able to give our read- 
ers the experiences of more bankers. For 
example, there are often ideas in one 
issue from bankers in as many as 25 dif- 
ferent states. 

Don’t overlook the shorter articles in 
any issue! 


the individual on the specific job. 
Finally, it must be said that any 

formalized program of job evalua- 

tion, salary standardization, and 


merit rating, must be administered 
with a high degree of human under- 
standing if it is to succeed. Any 
other policy is more likely to lead to 
failure and confusion than to suc- 
cessful personnel administration. 


Audit Records Of Securities 


Bank investments should always 
be under dual control. In the same 
vein, those held for others should 
be released only upon two author- 
ized signatures. Record should be 
kept of all securities put in and 
taken out of the vault. 

The bank auditor or some other 
person should be designated to fol- 
low up withdrawals of securities to 
be certain of the receipt, either of 
the cash proceeds of sale, a receipt 
from the broker, a receipt from the 
safekeeping bank, or a receipt from 
any other person to whom such 
security might have been sent. The 
auditor or other designated person 
should keep this record open until 
cleared, and should follow up all 
transactions not cleared within a 
reasonable time. 

To control the income derived 
from investments, the auditor, or 
some other employee, should main- 
tain a record indicating the names 
of all securities and the book values 
thereof, whose total must agree with 
the control account balance. Dis- 
tribution columns should be pro- 
vided for all 12 months of the year 
and, under each month, should be 
entered the income to be received 
from each security during that 
month. The monthly totals should 
be checked with the income account 
in the general ledger. 

When bonds are purchased with 
interest accrued to the date of pur- 
chase, a red (deduction) figure, 
equal to the amount of such accrued 
interest, should be entered under 
the month corresponding to the due 
date of the next coupon due. The 
cumulative total should agree with 
the balance in the income account in 
the general ledger. 

If the bank is on an accrual basis, 
then accruals must be taken into 
consideration when checking with 
the auditor’s control sheet against 
the general ledger control account. 
—E. J. Enthoven. 
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The extreme sintplicity of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be seen at a 
glance. The 314” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run is a control 
of the entire posting of accounts, showing old balances, checks, 
deposits, and new balances. All overdrafts are instantly detected, and 
immediate adjustments can be made mechanically in all control 
registers. The totals on the journal produced by the posting run must 
agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” tape. 





In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modern 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary system 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appre 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will | 
explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illus’ 
trated booklet, ““Three Machines in One.” Monroe Calculating | 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey, 
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Real Estate Loans Are Made 


When Homes Are Found 


— We Found The Homes 


Factory-made homes are now available and the boys get 


together and help each other erect the homes. So far, 


APERVILLE ‘had its share of 

returned veterans with fam- 
ilies who were in great need of 
homes and we found a way to pro- 
vide these families with homes and, 
at the same time, make good real 
estate loans for the bank. The whole 
thing came about through the avail- 
ability of factory made houses. 
Lumber could not be obtained to 
build ordinary dwellings for the 
forty families needing them but we 
were able to get factory built sec- 
tions so that the veterans could, 
with the aid of their friends, put 
together their own houses in a very 
short time. 

It was possible for each of these 
borrowers to find a lot on which to 
erect his home and it was not diffi- 
cult to get the cellar dug and the 
foundation built, but carpenters for 
putting the houses together were 
not easily obtained. So the boys 
went together in groups of five and 
helped each other to erect their re- 
spective homes. In this connection, 
we contracted for excavations and 
foundations in lots of five or more 
and were able to obtain prices from 
contractors at figures below what 
was generally being paid. 

These factory built homes do look 
alike and for that reason, we en- 
couraged the boys to buy lots in 
different parts of the town so that 
there would be no coneentration 
in any one area. This was as much 
in the interests of the veterans 
themselves as it was in the interests 
of the neighboring property own- 
ers for there is no question but that 
too many houses of one design in 
any particular section destroy the 
attractiveness and the values of 
these homes regardless of the cost. 

In the course of preparing for 
this- program, we secured the ap- 
proval of the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion so that each loan would be ap- 
proved and guaranteed by that or- 
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all applicants have qualified for 20-year loans at 4%. 


By LOUIS H, CLEMENS 


Cashier, Naperville National Bank 
Naperville, tll, 


This article stands as a final tribute 
to the marked ability and outstanding 


spirit of Mr. Clemens, the author, 
whose death was reported to the 
Editor shortly before publication date. 





ganization. Most all the applicants 
had enough money for down pay- 
ments or the equivalent. They all 
qualified as to character and had 
steady employment. Consequently, 
a number of the men could qualify 
without the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion guarantee. Furthermore, with 
all unnecessary costs and profits 
eliminated, the final value was con- 
siderably above the actual amount 
of cash used to complete the project. 

We have had instances, the same 
as other banks have experienced, 
in which existing construction cost- 





ing $8,000 sold for $10,000 and pos- 
sibly the following week for $13,- 
000. Few of our returned veterans 
are financially in a position to com- 
pete in this kind of a market. New 
construction of the conventional 
type is equally out of line and we 
felt that in this factory made plan 
we had a comfortable dwelling that 
would not saddle the veteran with a 
debt that would require a lifetime 
to repay. Our applicants for these 
loans were not necessarily screened. 
However, we were interested in their 
being the type that would remain 
in our community at least until the 
mortgage was liquidated. We had 
found too that those who had indi- 
cated the greatest amount of in- 
terest in the program were veterans 
who returned to their old jobs or 
found other kinds of employment 
not too long after they were dis- 
charged from the service. 

Some months ago, the DuPage 
County, Illinois, County Housing 
Commission called a mass meeting 


| 
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Many of the boys add their own personal touch. The owner of this Home Ola had 
a technical’ library which fit into his house neatly as shown in this photograph. 
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to discuss the housing problem. Two 
solutions were proposed: 

1. A 44-apartment building of 
semi-permanent construction, part- 
ly financed by public funds and 
available to veterans on a rental 
basis. 

2. Barrack-type apartments with 
seven minimum apartments to a 
unit so designed that they could be 
sawed apart and eventually moved 
when they had met the immediate 
emergency. These were to be rented 
to veterans with the option of pur- 





How The Plan Worked Out 


1. Some 40 veterans with fam- 
ilies needed homes. 


2. Factory-made homes were 
immediately available. 


3. Locations were acquired in 
various parts of town to avoid 
concentration. 


4. The boys helped each other 
to erect the houses, materially re- 
ducing ultimate cost. 


5. All those interested quali- 
fied as to character and steady 
employment 


6. Most applicants had a down 
payment or equivalent. 


7. The veterans administration 
approved the loans. 


8. The mortgages were not 
based on inflated ‘prices. 


9. The total loan and pay- 
ments were well within the finan- 
cial reach of the veteran. 





chase at the end of seven years at 
about $1,500. 

Neither of these programs was 
appropriate for this suburban com- 
munity of 5,300 people; nor did they 
satisfy the veterans and their fam- 
ilies from the standpoint of living 
accommodations. Neither plan could 
be soundly financed. 

When 25 Government-promised 
houses faded out of the picture, the 
City Council arranged to get ten 
trailers, build a community plumb- 
ing center and put all in a city park. 
After months of waiting, the trail- 
ers finally arrived and they were 
a sorry looking lot. 

A local veteran’s meeting was 
called under the American Legion 
and the County Housing Committee 
sponsorship, with nothing new of- 
fered. Nothing new, except that the 
righteous indignation of the vet- 
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ROMPT, systematic distribution of incoming mail . . . prepara- 
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The entire house, including the roof comes in sections which go together fast. The 
Kimsul insulation is installed at the factory. The attic has additjonal insulation 


applied on the job. 


erans themselves, and particularly 
of their wives, gave such evidence 
of determination to solve their own 
problem that a spark was kindled. 


Pretabrication 


At this last meeting, a local citi- 
zen who had become interested in 
prefabrication suggested the pos- 
sibility that some of these houses 
might be made available if the 
veterans were willing to erect them 
with their own labor and buy them 
individually. Several of the veter- 
ans immediately expressed interest 
and a committee was appointed tc 
meet with the City Council to see 
what cooperation they would give 
with reference to building sites, 
code compliance, and general ap- 
proval. 

Within a week, the veterans’ 
leader called another meeting at 
which nearly 75 were present, in- 
cluding representatives of the 
Council, the bank, the building and 
loan association, the Naperville 
Service Organization, the real es- 
tate agents, and the attorneys for 
several of the groups. Prior to this 
meeting, a committee -had ap- 
proached a manufacturer ‘of pre- 
fabricated houses who had agreed 
to cooperate with the plan, provided 
the original evidence of local co- 
operation, interim financing, and 
self-help was confirmed. Plans and 
photographs were displayed at the 
meeting with directions as to where 
such houses might be seen. Among 
the more than 40 veteran families 
who needed homes, three agreed 
that night that they wanted this 
house—others were uncertain—still 
more were quite skeptical. 
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How The Plan Works 


In order to keep costs at a mini- 
mum, the veterans themselves un- 
loaded the freight cars and bor- 
rowed trucks in the evening to haul 
the prefabricated panels and parts 
to the building site. The local dealer 
cooperated by furnishing a trained 
erection supervisor to instruct the 
veterans in the simple tricks of as- 
sembly. With a crew of five men, 
two full working days were suffi- 
cient to get the roof on the house. 
Where work is steady, another three 


The boys help each other put their houses 
together. Five of them get up the side walls 
and put on the roof in two full work days. 


days completes the interior—and 
this includes installation of ail 
plumbing, bathroom fixtures, hot 
water heater, furnace, chimney, 
kitchen sink and laundry tub, wir- 
ing, and electrical outlets—all of 
which are furnished with the house. 
Wall and floor insulation is factory 
built into the: panels—blanket type 
insulation is provided for under the 
roof. 

Many prefabricated houses have 
been approved by the National 
Housing Agency; many have met 
the specifications of the United 
States Bureau of Standards; some 
have met the tests of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory; 
and some leading state universities 
have conducted tests on specific ele- 
ments of the houses. 

House manufacturers who are 
members of the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers Institute are main- 
taining high standards of quality. 

In some communities where code 
restrictions seem insurmountable on 
some specific point, five-year in- 
spection clauses have been issued. 
This action preserves the original 
code, provides immediate housing 
for veterans’ families, utilizes build- 
ing materials that are available, 
and protects both the owner and 
the community from any hypotheti- 
cal performance failure that might 
occur, 

It is simply a matter of active 
cooperation between municipal 
authorities and the veterans who 
need houses. Buildings which are 
mass-produced cannot be altered to 
fit the innumerable specifications of 
individual communities. 

Sewer tile and cement block for 
basements challenged the ingenuity 
of everyone interested, but ade- 
quate supplies were found by can- 
vassing a wide area. 

To date, 17 houses are well on the 
way to completion and there are 
more to come. We believe our in- 
vestment in this project is much less 
hazardous than loans made to 
finance new construction at present 
high costs or to purchase existing 
construction at values that will be 
sharply affected when the day of 
reckoning comes. 


A standard routine in the matter 
of approaching and opening the 
bank may be as serious in its con- 
sequences as handing a bandit the 
key to the front door. Armed with 
such information, the advance man 
can easily and quickly plan a suc- 
cessful entrance for his companions 
at opening time. 
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ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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How To Develop An Investment Policy 


Letters from banks in several states reveal that good 
investment policies are based on expert analysis of a 
bank’s assets and investment needs. 


SURVEY of country banks has 

just been completed to deter- 
mine the advisability of revising 
the small bank’s investment policy 
at this time. Banks all over the 
country have been reporting in- 
creasing amounts in their U. S. 
Government holdings and, with 
rising costs plus low interest rates, 
it appears that the smaller bank is 
faced with a greater problem than 
those located in large metropolitan 
centers. 


at ac 


By RALPH R. FAIRCHILD 


Registered Investment Adviser 
Chicago, Ill. 


The country bank does not have 
the same opportunities to obtain the 
type of loans that are made by city 
banks serving an industrial area 
where the possibilities for commer- 
cial loans and consumer credit loans 
are greater. 

Is it possible that too much em- 
phasis has been placed upon liquid- 

ity? Is it true that some 
banks are experienc- 
ing a decline in earn- 
ings while deposits are 
invested in bonds with 
too low a return? 

Determined to find 
the answer, if possible, 
letters were sent out 
to banks from New 
York to California, 
asking the following 
questions: 

1. About what, per- 
centage seems wise for 
each of the following 
types of securities, 
Governments, Munic- 


Municipals are second in popularity. 





ipals, Industrials, 
Railroads? 

2. If you have other suggestions 
regarding any revision in the pres- 
ent investment program, will you 
give it? 

The replies were very interesting, 
and, after tabulation, the weighted 
average of suggested percentages 
was as follows: Governments 
85.4%, Municipals 7% Industrials 
2%, Utilities 2.5%, and Railroads 
3.1%. 

While these percentages merely 
show specific amounts that would 
represent an average opinion, the 
replies from several sources proved 
that there are real students who 
could not give off-hand opinions, 
because, what would be true with 
one bank, would not be applicable 
to another institution. Factors such 
as location, type of deposits, type of 
demand for loans—all had impor- 
tant places in the investment policy 
if the plan was to be based upon 
the needs of the individual bank. 


Utilities, and 


Emphasis On Governments 


A Michigan bank in an indus- 
trial city gives a recommendation 


A group of bankers 
had estimated the com- 
parative popularity of 
the five types of bonds 
now held by banks as: 
Governments, 85.4%; 
municipals, 7%; rails, 
3.1%; utilities, 2.5 %; in- 
dustrials, 2%. These 
percentages can scarce- 
ly be considered rec- 
ommendations, how- 
ever, for the reasons 
given in the accom- 
panying article. 





Rails are third. 


Industrials last. 
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of 90% Governments, 5% Munic- 
ipals, 2% Industrials, 1% Foreigns, 
and 2% Railroads, with these com- 
ments: 

“I feel that it is rather difficult to 
say just what the percentages should 
be. It depends on the nature of the 
deposits of the bank in question. 
For example, more than 80% of 
our deposits are demand deposits, 
and for this reason, we have a very 
large proportion of our investments 
in Governments. I also feel that the 
loaning policy of the bank enters 
into the question of the type of 
securities the bank should carry.” 

A bank in a large city in Mis- 
souri brings out another significant 
factor that must not be overlooked. 
“Without full statistical service, be- 
lieve all small banks should avoid 
any except governments.” This 
banker’s comment is significant be- 
scause sO Many small banks have no 
service. The service should bring 
increased income at a low cost. 


A bank in a city in Pennsylvania 
recommends 80% Governments, 
3% Industrials, 8% Utilities, and 
6% Rails, stating, “We note, how- 
ever, that the purpose of your in- 
quiry is to be of assistance to 
smaller institutions, and therefore, 
emphasis should be placed on the 
necessity for liquidity and also upon 
the size of the undivided profits and 
reserve for possible loans, as, un- 
questionably, in a declining mar- 
ket, lower grade corporate securi- 
ties would decline faster than U. S. 
Government bonds.” 


I have already pointed out in 
other articles that a bank can hedge 
against possible losses by spaced 
maturities, thereby creating a re- 
serve so that bonds declining need 
not be sold at a loss. 


The size of the reserve in the 
bond account should be large 
enough to cover unforeseen de- 
mands. The shorter maturities 
would decline the least because of 
the demand upholding prices for 
this group. Also, if these bonds are 
purchased when the maturities are 
medium or long term, they move 
forward each year so that even- 
tually they become short term is- 
sues, commanding prices above 
their costs and giving a higher 
yield at cost than can be obtained 
by purchasing short term bonds in 
the current market. 


Yield Has A Bearing 


A California bank located in a 
large metropolitan city, states that, 
because of the slight difference in 
yield between corporates and Gov- 
ernments, they prefer Govern- 
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FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Through long experience and complete facilities, this bank is 
equipped to handle efficiently every type of financial business 
connected with foreign commerce, industry and travel. We shall 


be pleased to discuss problems of exchange and other foreign 
banking matters with our bank correspondents. 


Foreign Banking Department Services include: , 


Foreign Remittance Service 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Monies Bought and Sold 


Foreign Collections 


Our arrangements with our for- 


eign correspondents enable us to offer unusual service 


in the discount and collection of sight, time, clean and 


documentary bills. Exchange of domestic ladings for 


ocean documents is arranged with the utmost dispatch. 


Credit information is furnished on foreign firms and corporations. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








ments, but adds: “As to whether 
specific percentage figures could be 
given for the proportions of the in- 
vestment account to be held in Gov- 
ernments, Municipals, Industrials, 
Utilities, and Rails, frankly, we 
seriously question whether any 
definite percentages could be set 
which would be valid when applied 
to all banks or even a large number 
of country banks. 

“Such factors as the composition 
and character of the deposit liabil- 
ity, the size of the capital structure, 
the size and nature of the loan 
account, the bank’s tax position, 


and the location of the bank, and 
the type of community it serves all 
have a definite bearing on the ques- 
tion of what would be the best 
theoretical maxima to set for these 
different categories. 

“In other words, we think that 
this is properly a matter for special 
study in each individual case and 
since we believe that the circum- 
stances of different cases may lead 
to rather widely differing conclu- 
sions, we very much hesitate to of- 
fer any generalized answer to your 
questions.” 

A South Carolina bank writes: 
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How An Investment Policy May Be Developed 


1. A complete study should be made of the 
bank's deposits so that the percentage of de- 
mand deposits in public funds are compared 
with average balances in checking accounts 
over a period of years to reveal fluctuations. 


2. The fluctuations in time deposits should be 
carefully studied and the growth of these divi- 
sions carefully noted. 


3. Loans and discounts should be compared 
and studied over at least a ten-year period. The 
period in each year when loans have reached 
a maximum, with the day and month, should be 
compared with the exact day and month that 
loans and discounts were at a minimum. By 
subtracting the minimum amount from the maxi- 
mum, the amount attained will be fluctuation of 
loans. 


4. If the total of the combined deposits at the 
exact time of the maximum and minimum loans 
are taken and subtracted, the answer will be 
the deposit fluctuation. This method will show 
the fluctuation of loans and discounts and, at 


the same time, reveal the fluctuation in deposits. 
This will be helpful in realizing the degree of 
liquidity needed. 

5. Loans and discounts should be classified 
by size and type with average amount of each 
type known. 


6. A study of the Cash Reserves over an 
extended period should be made and an analy- 
sis of the quick reserve which would include 
collateral loans, U. S. Certificates, Bankers Ac- 
ceptances, commercial paper, and local paper, 
eligible for rediscount. These comparisons will 
reveal the fluctuations of the Primary Reserve 
and when compared with the other figures, will 
give pretty good approximations on amounts 


‘ that can be set up in short, medium, and long 


term bonds. 


7. Analysis of the bond account should be 
made by maturities to provide a revolving fund 


with an amount maturing each year upon 
needs. 


“We must say that we would not be 
willing to set a pattern for invest- 
ments by small banks. Most defi- 
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15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Send details on Montgomery’s Federal Tax 


Annuals for 1946-47 to: M127 


Bank ___ 


Your Name 
& Position 


Address 


poccccooe 


nitely do we feel that the small bank 
is not in a position to keep up with 
the changes which constantly occur 
in the financial status of industrials, 
public utilities, and railroad organ- 
izations, nor can they readily keep 
themselves advised as to the mar- 
ket.” 


The Investment Needs Of Banks 
Differ Widely 


A Connecticut banker adds, 
“This morning’s mail brought your 
inquiry about the percentage of an 
investment portfolio which it seems 
wise to have in five categories. This 
seems to us to be an impossible 
question to settle, since the deposit 
structure and investment needs of 
each bank differ so materially.” 

The vice president of a Chicago 
bank replies: “As I see it, the 
banker who attempts to fit his oper- 
ations into a set pattern is courting 
future trouble. The conditions and 
circumstances facing and surround- 
ing any bank are the factors which 
should dictate the nature of its 
portfolio—not the ideas of the in- 
vestment officers in any group of 
large banks.” 

The replies have furnished some 
interesting facts permitting definite 
conclusions. While it is conceded 
that the low bond yields obtainable 
in corporate issues have very defi- 
nitely been the largest contributing 
factor to the high percentage of 


Government Bonds, alert bankers 
have diversified these portfolios. It 
is possible to present the following 
conclusions for an investment pol- 
icy for small banks. 

1. A complete study should be 
made of the bank’s deposits so that 
the percentage of demand deposits 
in public funds are compared with 
average balances in checking ac- 
counts over a period of years to 
reveal fluctuations. 

2. The fluctuations in time de- 
posits should be carefully studied 
and the growth of these divisions 
carefully noted. 


3. Loans and discounts should be 
compared and studied over at least 
a ten-year period. The period in 
each year when loans have reached 
a maximum, with the day and 
month, should be compared with 
the exact day and month that loans 
and discounts were at a minimum. 
By subtracting the minimum 
amount from the maximum, the 
amount attained will be fluctuation 
of loans. 

4. If the total of the combined de- 
posits at the exact time of the maxi- 
mum and minimum loans are taken 
and subtracted, the answer will be 
the deposit fluctuation. This method 
will show the fluctuation of loans 
and discounts and, at the same 
time, reveal the fluctuation in de- 
posits. This will be helpful in realiz- 
ing the degree of liquidity needed. 
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5. Loans and discounts should be 
classified by size and type with 
average amount of each type 
known. 

6. A study of the Cash Reserves 
over an extended period should be 
made and an analysis made of the 
quick reserve which would include 
collateral loans, U. S. Certificates, 
Bankers Acceptances, commercial 
paper, and local paper, eligible for 
rediscount. These comparisons will 
reveal the fluctuations of the Pri- 
mary Reserve and when compared 
with. the other figures, will give 
pretty good approximations on 
amounts that can be set up in short, 
medium, and long term bonds. 

7. Analysis of the bond account 
should be made by maturities to 
provide a revolving fund with an 
amount maturing each year based 
upon needs. 

Thus, these conclusions, will re- 
veal that an investment policy is 
very much like a suit of clothes 
in one respect. It must be tailored 
to individual needs. No two banks 
wili have exactly the same policy 
and a plan that may prove accept- 
able to one, may prove undesirable 
for another. General policies to fit 
a number of institutions are not 
advisable and should be avoided. 


The Significance Of 
Increased Capital Funds 


The Cleveland Trust Co. recently 
announced an increase in capital 
funds to $51,000,000. In the an- 
nouncement, the benefit to the 
bank’s customers and the commun- 
ity of Cleveland was made clear in 
the following words: 

“These increased capital funds 
give the Cleveland Trust Co. a legal 
loan limit high enough to care for 
the needs of the largest industrial 
corporations in the Middlewest or 
anywhere in the country, for that 
matter. It is now in a position to 
lend up to approximately $4,000,000 
to any one commercial borrower.” 

Surely this announcement means 
more to the community than the 
bare statement of an increase in 
capital funds. 


A Useful Operating Tool 


One of my friends, who is presi- 
dent of a bank, thinks most highly 
of your editorial pages. He finds 
your magazine a useful operating 
tool and, of course, that is what it is 
supposed to be.—Howard A. Lewis, 
vice president, Nash - Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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America is going to BUY... 


AND THIS 
fener nm 


ON CREDIT... 


— 


ea 


The Federal Reserve Board recently stated that 


50% of the nation’s families hold only 3% of the 


savings and war bonds outstanding. These same 


families will do much of the post-war purchasing 


and what they buy will be bought on credit. The 


character and wage standard of the majority of 


these families well justifies this type of bank credit. 


Industrial Bank ts glad to share its 33 years experience 


in consumer credit with its correspondents who are enter- 


RESOURCES OVER 
$60,000.000 


oe = 
| —<———————— 4 


Industrial 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON 


Monthly Payments On 


Business Loans 


We have come to the conclusion 
that the small businessman would 
be better off to have his loans in the 
shape of obligations due in a year 
or more, payable at a monthly rate, 
and by doing this, we can get a 
much better rate on money. This is 
a neighborhood bank so we have 
quite a number of applications from 
retailers who may want loans any- 
where from $500 to $2,500. 


ing this highly profitable field of public service. 


ST.LOUIS (D) MO. 


There is no question in my mind 
but that the cost to lend this money 
is more than we receive in interest 
on 30- to 90-day notes. Few such 
businessmen pay notes in full when 
due, but curtail them monthly. I 
think it would be more satisfactory 
to them to line up an installment 
program of 12 to 18 months. I have 
no doubt that we can obtain the 
personal loan rate to which, I think, 
we are entitled.—C. F. Burton, pres- 
ident, The City Bank, Washington, 
p3 A eA 
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Bankers Monthly Quiz No. 41 


Repeater Quiz 


All but one of the questions here are repeated from some former quiz. If you 
learned the answers when they appeared before, you will make a perfect score 
this time (we hope). Add 3 points to your score if you correctly select the one 


new question. 


There is one question here with three suggested answers, all of which correctly 
answer the question. Give yourself 5 points additional if you correctly select this 


question. 


May a bank legally retain pro- 
test fees? 


a. No, they must be retained by the notary 
making the protest; b. Yes, if an officer 
makes the protest; ¢. Yes, if the notary is 
employed by the bank, he must turn over his 
fees to the bank. 


Which two of the following 
items are of credit value on a 


borrower’s financial statement? 


a. Accounts receivable (good); b. Number of 
gates in pasture; ¢c. Farm products on hand. 


Name a month in which there 
is a bank holiday which is ob- 


served in all states. 
a. December; b. January; ¢. July. 


(Answers on page 514) 


On a 10-key keyboard, how 
many depressions are necessary 
to list the following numbers: 15,- 
705.90; 15.00; 2,576.00? 
a. Six; b. Ten; ¢. Seventeen. 
5] Which of the following are fed- 
eral government institutions? 


a. Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va.; 
b. National Association of Security Dealers; 
c. American Bankers Association; d. Export- 


Import Bank of Washington. 
6) This machine perforates docu- 
ments with the date and some 
other information. Could a check be 
negotiated further after going 
through this machine? 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Philadelphia «+ 
St.Lovis * 


Boston °* 
Cincinnati *« 


Chicago ° 


HAnover 2-2727 


Pittsburgh * 
San Francisco 


Cleveland 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
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a. Yes. Perforating a check is a protection to 
prevent the amount from being raised; b. No. 
This is a check cancelling machine and oa 
cancelled check cannot be negotiated. 


wa In which city is the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the 12th Dis- 
trict? 
a. Dallas; b. San Francisco; ¢. Denver; d. 
Seattle; e. Los Angeles. 


Which of the following items 

should be dishonored and re- 
turned to the bank from which they 
were received? 

a. No account; b. Check for fraction of $1. 

In which of the following would 

you most quickly find the in- 
itials of Mr. Peters, the cashier of 
the Bank of Yutan, Yutan, Ne- 


braska? 


a. In the correspondence file; b. In a Bankers 
directory; ¢. In the credit file; d. In the bond 
portfolio; e. In the liability ledger. 


How much stock must the 
director of a national bank own 


in order to qualify? 


a. No stated amount; b. $1,000; ¢. $5,000; 
d. 1/25 of the capital; e. It depends upon the 
size of the bank; the amount he must own 
varies from $500 to $1,000. 


If you receive a cancelled cer- 
tified check in a batch of checks 
you are sorting, to which of the fol- 
lowing departments would you send 
it? 
a. General ledger; b. Individual ledger; ¢. 
Transit; d. Profit and loss. 


Which of the following men do 
not have their pictures on U. S. 
currency? 
a. Grant; b. Ford; ¢. Carnegie; d. Madison. 


Which of the following items 
on a farmer’s financial state- 
ment are assets? 
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a. Notes payable for fertilizers; b. Seeds, 
fertilizers and supplies; ¢. Real estate mort- 
gage on farm. 


14 A bank in Iowa has deposits 

only in the following cities: 
Chicago, New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco. Can you tell from 
this in which of the following cities 


this bank has city correspondents? 
a. Omaha; b. New York; ¢. Minneapolis; d. 
New Orleans; e. Los Angeles; f. San Fran- 
cisco. 


What is the most common fee 


for collecting notes or drafts? 
a. $2; b. $5; ¢. 50 cents per $100; d. 25 cents. 


16) If a customer asked for $10 
worth of dimes, how many rolls 

would you give him? 
a. 10; b. 20; ¢. 30; d. 2. 

17 Which of these amounts can be 
paid with four coins—all dif- 


ferent? 
a. $1.85; b. $1.91; ¢. $1.11. 


Which three of the following 


are not cash items? 


a. Notes taken for collection; b. Deposit 
ticket; ¢. Bearer bonds; d. Straight Bill of 
Lading; e. Sight drafts drawn on good cus- 
tomer and okeyed by an officer. 


Are both the deposits and the 
checks charged against his ac- 
count shown on a customer’s bank 


statement? 


a. Yes; b. No, only checks; ¢. Deposits are 
shown on a separate sheet; d. Only those 
checks received in the mail are shown. 


The national association of 


bank credit men is called: 


a. Credit Men’s Association of America; b. 
National Financial Credit Men’s Association; 
¢. Robert Morris Associates. 


Control Of Coupons 


If coupons are to be cut by the 
bank, they should be under dual 
control. A tickler should be main- 
tained in order to be'certain that no 
item which should have been col- 
lected or sent to the customer has 
been overlooked. The tickler should 
be checked to see that those items 
which have been collected have 
been credited to the customer’s ac- 
count, or that an acknowledgment 
has been received from the cus- 
tomer for all items transmitted to 
him.—E. J. Enthoven. 


THOMSON & MCKINNON 


SECURITIES 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
231 S. La Salle St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
5 E. Market St. 


AKRON, OHIO 
First Central Tower Bldg. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Citizens Bank Building 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
116 Johnston Building 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
224 So. Beach Street 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
Empire Building 


DULUTH 2, MINNESOTA 
711 Alworth Building 


EVANSVILLE 18, INDIANA 
24 North West 4th Street 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
333 S. E. First Avenue 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
120 East Berry Street 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
105 West Forsyth Street 


LIMA, OHIO 
121 West High Street 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
807 Main Street 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
404 First Central Building 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
110 Shoreland Building 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
1037 Lincoln Road 


BROKERS 


COMMODITIES 


NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
11 Wall Street 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
38 King Street, West 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
735 North Water Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
18 Wall Street 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
506 First National Bank Building 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
140 Wellington Street 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
272 South County Road 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Bourse 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
211-A Merchants Exchange 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
340 Central Avenue 


SOUTH BEND 5, INDIANA 
108 North Main Street 


TAMPA 2, FLORIDA 
406 Franklin Street 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
311 Produce Exchange 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
319 Clematis Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
103 Reynolds Building 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
220 Grain Exchange-Building 


Securities are dollars at work. To properly employ your funds and 
to safeguard your savings, ascertain the facts to insure sound 


investment. 


Serving Investors as Brokers Since 1913 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange and other principal exchanges 


The Right End Of A Check Should Contain: 


Transit number and routing symbol 


Date (So we can discover post-dated checks) 


Amount in numerals (To speed up proving, listing, 


cash letter writing and posting) 


Printed account name above signature (To allow for 


rapid sorting) 


And there should be nothing more on the right end 


—_ 
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How We Audit Individual 


And Commercial Deposits 


Here is a seven-part audit control program which this author uses. 


He believes it can be used by a bank of any size. 


UR auditing program has seven 
parts which may be described 
as follows: 

1. Monthly supervision by the 
auditing department of the various 
crews assigned to prepare monthly 
statements for customers. State- 
ments are turned in to the auditing 
division when completed and are 
locked in statement cabinets in our 
Information Counters ready for 
delivery the second business day of 
the month. The Information Coun- 
ters are also under the control of 
the auditing division so that it is 
rather difficult for any employee to 
obtain a statement after it is once 
under control of the auditing divi- 
sion and Information Counters. 

Each statement crew assigned to 
preparing statements is headed by 


By S. G. SINCLAIR 


Auditor, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


a supervisor who furnishes the 
auditing division with proof figures 
of all statements in his assignment. 
These figures are then recapitulated 
by the auditing department, bal- 
ancing the total with our general 
ledger control accounts. Because of 
the fact that all supervisors and 
others assigned to each crew are 
not connected with the bookkeeping 
division, it is considered as a 
monthly audit proof of individual 
and corporate deposits. 

2. From time to time, members 
of the Auditing department are as- 
signed to an audit proof list of vari- 
ous ledgers picked at random in 


such manner that it is very difficult 
for any bookkeeper to determine 
beforehand when his ledger is sub- 
ject to spot audit. This type of audit 
is such that books not in balance 
are more likely to be discovered 
than when a bookkeeper expects a 
proof to be made such as at the end 
of each month or during the time 
when the examiners are in the bank. 

3. Verification of balances direct- 
ly with depositors is carried on from 
time to time. In our bank, we select 
approximately four or five ledgers 
picked at random and send verifica- 
tion requests directly to depositors 
requesting them to verify to us ina 
special self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 

Our experience with this method 
has been very good. The last veri- 
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fication audit showed a response of 
95%. As a general rule, verification 
requests are directed to depositors 
with balances over some determined 
minimum amount. This minimum is 
being reduced from time to time as 
the general public becomes edu- 
cated to the value of verification 
requests. It is contemplated that 
eventually, all accounts will be 
verified, regardless of balance. 

4. All requests for certification of 
balance received from accountants 
are handled through the Auditing 





Seven Phases Of Audit 
Control 


1. Control of monthly state- 
ments. 


2. Occasional audit of ledgers 
picked at random. 


3. Verification of customer bal- 
ances by mail. 


4. Requests for certification of 
balances from corporations are 
handled by an auditor. 


5. Deposit tickets are exam- 
ined and verification of dates 
made with depositors. 


6. Two auditors in the lobby 
handle all errors and exceptions 
reported by customers. 


7. A control is maintained over 
inactive accounts. . 


Division. This also enables us to 
secure verification of a large num- 
ber of corporate balances through- 
out the course of each year. 

5. Another method of auditing 
individual and commercial deposits 
is the examination of deposit tickets 
for “holdover” by tellers. From time 
to time, at least three days’ deposit 
tickets of a teller’s unit are obtained 
from the filing cases. 

Audit proof is made to first deter- 
mine that all deposit tickets are on 
hand. 

The next step is a careful exam- 
ination of each deposit ticket and 
making a record of each deposit 
bearing a date prior to the day be- 
ing examined. After all such excep- 
tions are listed, depositors are con- 
tacted and the actual date deposit 
was made is verified. 

If deposits are being held over by 
a teller, the audit will disclose such. 
As the result of experience, we have 
established lists of certain custom- 
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St. Louis 
Offers Much... 


...and in St. Louis, Mercantile-Commerce 

stands as a financial landmark in its home 
city, a financial guidepost in the Southwest 
territory, known throughout the nation for out- 
standing services to banks and business, friends 
and correspondents everywhere. 


Location alone makes St. Louis a logical place 
for your account, and because of services, facili- 
ties and experience, a great many banks and 
bankers have selected Mercantile-Commerce as 
their St. Louis correspondent. 


MERCANTIL 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


Trust Company 
=| MISSOURI 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ers who date their deposit by their 
day’s business and deposit the fol- 
lowing day. Such customers are 
contacted only at periods when we 
are concerned in bringing our con- 
trol lists up to current status. 

6. All errors and exceptions re- 
ported by customers on commercial 
and individual deposit accounts are 
directed to. two Contact Auditors 
located in our lobby. It is their duty 
to investigate and see that proper 
adjustments are made when neces- 
sary. This method of handling 
errors and exceptions gives “Audit 


Control” of such matters inasmuch 
as the auditing division is in posi- 
tion to discover during investiga- 
ton whether any irregular entries 
have been made. 

7. Another audit control of indi- 
vidual and corporate deposits is 
through the use of an inactive ac- 
count control. This account may be 
placed directly on the general 
ledger, with all charges to be veri- 
fied by the auditing department. 

The audit program covering “In- 
dividual and Commercial Deposits” 
which I have outlined, has been 
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Effective co-ordination 


of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 


dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


developed as a result of our experi- 
ence as well as that of other banks. 
Through the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
whose members freely exchange in- 
formation, we are in close contact 
with the experiences of other banks. 
In my opinion, this program could 
also be used by most small banks. 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 41 


a. There have been several 

cases in which a notary has 
sued the bank for retaining the pro- 
test fees and, in every case, the 
Court has ruled that a bank cannot 
legally retain protest fees. They 
must be retained by the Notary 
Public. 
a and c. Accounts receivable 

include money which will be 
paid to the borrower by someone 
who owes it to him. Farm products 
on hand are those which can be 
sold for cash. 


a, b, and c. This is the question 

all answers for which are cor- 
rect. Don’t forget your extra five 
points if you earned them. 


c. A key must be depressed for 

every zero as well as every 
digit on a 10-key keyboard ma- 
chine. 
d. Federal Reserve banks are 

not governmental institutions. 
The two associations mentioned are 
independent organizations of secu- 
rity dealers and bankers, respec- 
tively. 
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fa b. This machine is manufac- 
tured by the Cummins Perfor- 
ator Co. and is used to cancel checks 
by perforating the check with the 
word “Paid” and the date. A can- 
celled check cannot be negotiated. 
This is the question that is not 
repeated from another quiz. Allow 
yourself three points if you knew 
the answer. 
b. The Pacific Coast states com- 
prise the 12th Federal Reserve 
District and the Federal Reserve 
Banks is in San Francisco. There are 
branches, however, of the San Fran- 


cisco Federal Reserve Bank in Port- 


land, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 
Los Angeles. 


a. A check may be written for 

any amount—even ffor§ an 
amount as small as one cent, but 
when a check is received written 
on the check form of your bank and 
there is no account in your bank, 
it must be returned. 


b. The names and initials of 

bank cashiers, presidents, and 
vice presidents, assistant cahiers, 
and chairmen of the board, are 
listed in a banker’s directory. If you 
happen to be working in a bank in 
Nebraska, especially if you are near 
the town of Yutan, it is conceivable, 
of course, that you might find Mr. 
Peters’ initials in the correspond- 
ence file, but this is probably the 
case in only a very few banks in 
the United States. 

e. If the capital of the bank is 

not more than $25,000, a direc- 
tor must own at least $500 worth 
of stock in’ his own name. If the 


capital stock is more than $25,0.0, 
he must own at least $1,000 worth 
of stock. 
a. A certified check is charged 
against a customer’s account as 
soon as the check is certified and 
charged to the general ledger. It 
must, therefore, be sent to the gen- 
eral ledger when the certified check 
is returned to the bank so that 
“General Ledger” may be given 
credit. 
b. and c. Grant’s picture is on 
$50 bills and Madison’s picture 
is on $5,000 bills, but Ford and 
Carnegie do not have their portraits 
on any United States currency. 
b. Notes payable for fertilizers 
would be a liability of the 
farmer and a real estate mortgage 
on his farm would also be a liabil- 
ity. On the other hand, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, and supplies would be sal- 
able products which would classify 
as assets. 
b, d, and f. If a bank has a de- 
posit in a city bank, the city 
bank is its correspondent. There- 
fore, the bank in the State of Iowa 
mentioned, has correspondents in 
New York, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. 
iy d. While there are some excep- 
tions, the price of 25 cents for 
collecting an item is used by the 
greatest number of banks and 
therefore, is the common fee. 
d. There are $5 worth of dimes 
in a roll. 
a. The coins would be a silver 
dollar, a fifty-cent piece, a 
quarter, and a dime. 
a, b, and d. A note taken for 
collection cannot be a cash 
item because it is not known 
whether the collection will be made 
or not. A deposit ticket, of course, 
has no cash value and a straight 
bill of lading cannot be converted 
into cash. 


iE) ¢- 
i) «. 


Standard Form Of Check 
Needed 


There is no doubt that a standard 
size and form in checks would save 
a lot of time in sorting and handling. 
It perhaps would be impossible to 
have all checks of one size. How- 
ever, we believe if all checks could 
be printed in one standard form 
only, it would save a tremendous 
amount of time in handling.—C. B. 
Christianson, assistant cashier, The 
First National Bank of Austin, Aus- 
tin, Minn, 
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Interest Rates Going Up 


The Chase National Bank an- 
nounced that, effective July 31, the 
call money rate will be advanced 
from 1% to 1%2.%. 

For dealers in U. S. Government 
securities, in cases where the secu- 
rities have a relatively short ma- 
turity and are part of current trans- 
actions on a day-to-day basis, the 
bank’s interest rate will be con- 
tinued at 34% for the present. 

On other loans against U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities the rate to deal- 
ers will be advanced to 1%, effec- 
tive July 22nd. On loans against cor- 
porate and municipal securities the 
interest rate to dealers will range 
from 1% to 142%. 


Uniform Amendment On 
Protest Is Advisable 


There is considerable merit in the 
suggestion that the Negotiable In- 
struments Law be amended so that 
protest would be necessary only 
when requested by the depositor. 
We would be interested in knowing 
what the standing committee of the 
American Bar Association on uni- 
form laws has suggested with re- 
spect to this point. The original Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, as it now 
appears in most states, was one of 
the uniform laws recommended by 
that committee. 

It would be well if there was to 
be any change to have a uniform 
amendment so that the law would 
be the same in all the states.—Earl 
Mills, general counsel, Iowa Bank- 
ers Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Editor’s Note.—The Bar Associa- 
tion is now working on a uniform 
law to be ready in 1947. 


Kansas Banks Favor 
No-Protest 


I have seen your article on page 
524 of November Bankers Monthly 
concerning the proposed change in 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

After studying this with some 
care, I feel sure that you are on the 
right track and that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the banks in this part of 
the country will look with favor on 
a plan that will require the customer 
to make a specific demand for pro- 
test where it is desired on individual 
items rather than making such pro- 
test mandatory on the banks.—H. F. 
Nelson, vice president, The Guar- 
anty State Bank, Topeka, Kansas. 
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6% To 12% On Loans In 
Colorado 


On livestock loans, we charge 5% 
or 6%; on real estate loans, we 
charge 6%; and on small loans, 8%, 
10%, or 12% with a 50 cents a 
month minimum. We make a lot of 
pay-day loans on small. amounts, 
make the 50 cents a month charge. 

I don’t see that we will be chang- 
ing our rates any. All we want is a 
chance to make the loans. We will 
start in on FHA Title I loans as 
soon as material and supplies are 
available—J. Ford White, cashier, 
The First National Bank of Salida, 
Salida, Colorado. 


Minnesota Working Against 
Protest 


There is a great deal of merit to 
what the article on page 443 of Oc- 
tober Bankers Monthly sets out and 
I am quite certain that the banking 
fraternity of this state would wel- 
come legislation to amend our Min- 
nesota Statute. 

The matter will be called to the 
attention of our Legislative Com- 
mittee prior to the convening of the 
next session of the Legislature, 
which starts in January, 1947.— 
Wm. Duncan, Jr., secretary, Minne- 
sota Bankers Association. 









HAMMERMILLS 








SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY! 


Reduce feed costs and increase livestock profits 
—grind your own feeds. It saves time and money 
and you have easily digestible feed for your live- 
stock at all times. 






Offered in both 10 and 131% inch sizes, 
MM Hammermills give you high capacity 
grinding of feed and roughage of all 
kinds at low cost! For example, the new 
1314 inch MM mill has a capacity of from 
3,000 to 10,000 pounds of shelled corn 


per hour. It takes but 15 H.P. to run, yet will 
stand the gaff of 75 H.P. and grind a volume in 
proportion to power used, Thus it is adaptable 
for either custom or commercial grinding. 
Efficiently operated by tractor or engine power. 

Top quality construction for big capacity 


and safe operation. MM Hammermills lead the 
field in many ways. Heavy all-welded boiler plate steel 





body and rotor chamber. Only a few moving parts. The 
5 blade slinger-type fan and Rockwood pulley are firmly 
keyed and balanced on heavy duty drive shaft. 


ENDURANCE ... LONG LIFE 


Acme soft center steel hammer tips with 4 carburized 
grinding edges are reversible for longer life. High 
carbon steel screens available with a wide variety of 
perforations. Rotor revolves on high grade anti-friction 
bearings sealed inside and out against dust and dirt. 
Extra large feed collector. Ask your MM dealer or write 
for more information about these trouble-free low cost 
MM Hammermills. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS 1. MINNESOTA. U. S.A 


CONN Mewne 


New Hush-A-Phone 
Improves Telephone 
Transmissions 


Voice privacy, office quiet, and 
more satisfactory phone hearing in 
noisy places were further insured 
recently when leading acoustical 
scientists provided Hush-A-Phone 
Corp. with a vastly improved tele- 
phonic silencer. 

Both exterior and interior 
changes in design and mechanical 
make up have contributed greatly 
to the increased quality of telephone 
transmissions resulting from the use 
of this improved silencer. 

By a novel acoustical arrange- 
ment, the important tones of the 
voice are guided directly into the 
transmitter of the phone, while the 
tones which would otherwise pro- 
duce “blasting” or distortion are 
conducted into an absorbing cham- 
ber. This absorbing chamber is 
filled with millions of glass fibers, 
each with a diameter less than 100th 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 


Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 


. Calculating Machines 
. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 
. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
- Currency Straps 
37. Deposit Ticket Files 


Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 

Coupon Books 


Dating Machines and Stamps 


. Desk Pen Sets 

. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 
. Filing Cabinets 


43. Forms, One-Time Carbon 


. Forms, Continuous 


45. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Lamps 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
1. Money Orders 
. Name Plates and Desk Signs 
. Night Depositories 
. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 


56. 
57. 


Past Due Notices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 


. Personalized Checks 


59. 


Personal Loan Advertising 


. Personal Loan Collection 


Envelopes 


. Personal Loan Systems 
. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof i 


jachines 


64. Rubber Stamps 
. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proot 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 
. Safety Paper Suppliers 
. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
. Seals, Coin Bag 
. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Stamp Affixers 
. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Typewriters 
. Typewriter Stands 
. Vaults 
. Vault Equipment 
. Visible Records 


83. Window and Lobby Displays 


that of the human hair. These glass 
fibers are the most efficient absorb- 
ers of sound known today. 


In comparison with previous 
models of the silencer—the Hush- 
A-Phone—the improved silencer 
transmits the important speech fre- 
quencies (those between 800 and 
2,000 cycles per second) with five 
to thirty times more intensity than 
did the old; while the troublesome 
lower frequencies are reduced to 
less than one-tenth of their pre- 
vious intensity. 

The Hush-A-Phone Corp., 43 
West 16th Street, New York City, 
informs us that old models of their 
device can be reconstructed to in- 
corporate the new principle. 

Additional information concern- 
ing the new model which is avail- 
able in both E-I and F-I handset 
phones, may be secured from the 
corporation at the above address. 


Serolite Offers Double Pen 
Desk Set In Plastic 


The Serolite Co., makers of at- 
tractive desk sets and lamps, re- 
cently introduced a double pen desk 
set made of a special decorative 
plastic. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, tll. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items clreled above. Use of decorative pl astic in 


manufacturing this product, has 
served to create the impression of 
real marble while at the same time 
increasing the strength and reduc- 
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ing the weight of the entire unit. 

Model No. 2,000, as the new set 
has been named, is a stopper.... 
has two swivels with funnels to 
prevent ink from drying. 

Pen points for each of the two 
smooth, efficient writing instru- 
ments may be had in either special 
alloy or 14kt. gold, the latter at a 
slight additional cost. 

Further details regarding price, 
quantity available, and delivery 
schedules, will be furnished upon 
request by the Serolite Co., 9-11 
White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Water, Powder Combined 
To Produce Quality Ink 


E. H. Conway, President of the 
Eagle Ink Company, Forest Hills, 
N. Y., called on Bankers Monthly 
to tell us of his powdered ink which 
we thought was new, but which he 
told us had been used for forty 
years. 

“All writing ink is 98% water,” 
Mr. Conway said, and we had to 
agree with him that it was a lot 
more economical not to ship water 
around the country in glass bottles 
when powdered ink added to ordi- 


nary water made a very good ink 
that is in use by schools and col- 
leges, banks, corporations, munici- 
palities, railroads and dozens of 
other businesses. 

There is no trick to making ink. 
Just add a container of Eagle Pow- 
der Ink to a quart of warm water. 
Presto! the anniline dye of which it 
is made dissolves instantly. The ink 
writes smoothly, does not corrode 
steel pens, does not fade out, and as 





might be imagined from the saving 
of bottles and shipping charges, 
costs a lot less than bottled inks. 


Permanent blue black is the best 
seller, but red and seven other col- 
ors are made. A sample will be 
gladly sent without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


New Vaults and Safe 
Deposit Boxes 
Being Shipped 


Demand for boxes is as heavy as 
ever. Our production is greater than 
it ever has been, and we are now 
shipping between 5,000 and 6,000 
boxes per week. 


A great many banks are order- 
ing the larger sections in prefer- 
ence to the smaller ones contain- 
ing 25 to 50 boxes. 


Many vault doors, linings, and 
lockers are being purchased, par- 
ticularly by banks that have gov- 
ernment authorization to go ahead. 
We fortunately are in a position to 
make shipment within four months 
if necessary. 

Steel and copper are very scarce, 
but we have a fair supply on hand, 
and we are manufacturing more 


ATTENTION! Coin Collectors, Cashiers, Trust Officers, and others having rare Coins for sale. HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR ALL RARE U. S. AND FOREIGN GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, AND NICKEL COINS. Large size paper money, 
colonial notes, Tokens, Medals, etc. ROLLS AND BAGS UNCIRCULATED (New Mint condition) coins. 
Gold Coins must be fine condition (None holed, mutilated, or badly worn). Rolls and Bags must be 
new—noft used. APPRAISALS for Tax and Estate purposes. Write me? All letters answered. 


“p" MINT MARK 


BUYING PRICES RARE GOLD COINS FINE CONDITION 
. $250.00 Up $20.00—Any Date 

450 10.00—Any Date 
5.00—Any Date 
5.00—1929.. 
5.00-—1909-O 
5.00—1909-S. . 
4.00—1879-80 Proofs 


$50.00—1851-52 Octag.... 
50.00—1855-—Round. . .00 “ 
50.00—1915-Octag, New..... 450.00 “ 
50.00—1915-Round, New.... 500.00 
20.00—1932-31 . 100.00 U; 
. 125.00 “ 
150.00 “ 
sone Se ee 
50. “ 
85. “ 
125. $5 
400.00 “ 


3.00—Any Date 
2.50—Lib. Head 
2.50—Ind. Head 
1.00—Any Date 


MONTICELLO 


4:K5Z 
°0° MINT MARK 


$47.50 to $52.50 Date 
22.50 to 25.00 Mint 
10.50 to 11.50 
100.00 to 200.00 
. 75.00 Up 
12.50 ” 


1943-S 
1942-S... 


350.00 ” 

10.00 to 12.50 
5.50 to 6.50 
5.00 to 6.00 
4.00 to 5.00 


of either date. 


1938-D&S 


1939-S MINT 
BUYING PRICES NEW MINT CONDITION ROLLS 


Me con® 
Sares Of 


1942 S MINT MARK 


10¢ Roll 25c Rol 
50 pcs. 40 pcs. 


5c Roll 
40 pcs. 
$2.20 ad 
2.25 $5.50 
22.50 11.75 
2.50 5.75 12.50 
2.75 13.50 
5.50 5.75 12.50 
32.50 : 12.50 
80 27.50 6.25 14.00 
1.00 Jef. 5c-5.50 5.50 13.50 


1c Roll 


$14.00 


"Gold Coins of recognized special values to collectors of rare and unusual coin (but not including quarter eagles, otherwise known as $2.50 
pieces, unless held, together with rare and unusual coin as part of a collection for historical, scientific, or numismatic purposes, containing not more 
than four quarter eagles of the same date and design, and struck by the same mint) may be acquired and held, 
transported within the United States, imported or held in custody for domestic account without the necessity of 
holding a license therefor.” From Gold Reserve Act 1934 as Amended April 1942, Article 1, Sec. 20. 


REFERENCES: Mr. C. F. Childs, C. F. Childs & Co., 37th Floor, Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Industrial National Bank, 81 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. After correspondence shipment can be sent to above Bank sight 
droft attached. 


All prices are governed by supply and demand, therefore subject to change without notice 


Room 1020, Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


Priorities 


or 


Approvals 
Necessary 


MODEL No. 4ET—(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
Register can be reset to zero. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


Serving America’s 
Banking Institutions 
Since 1896 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘<<’ 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


PHONE PRIVACY 


Office Quiet— Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines. 
New “‘Wave-Filter’’ Model Inten- 
sifies your voice many times. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 





i 


PUD EOUUORUUDERERUODOOUOREODEREOROROOEOOUEOEODEEOELE 


Why pay for water? Ninety percent of any 
ready-to-use writing ink is ordinary water. Make 
@ quart of excellent ink at less than half the cost 
by adding a container of Eagle Powder Ink to a 
quart of water. Used by Banks, Corporations, 
Colleges and Schools, local and national govern- 
ments for more than 40 years. Permanent Blue- 
Black, Red and other colors. 

Send 50 cents for sample sufficient to make a 
quart or write for descriptive literature. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


E. H. Conway, President 


EAGLE INK COMPANY 


Forest Hills, New York 
QUEECEEEEERRERERERRECCUEREREEREREEEEEUEEEEEEEEEEEE 


3 


PUTT 





““A book that any man who has anything 
to do with consumer credit should have 
as his Bible."" — Manoger, Personal Loon 
& Finance Dept., The Cleveland Trust Coney 


Milan V. Ayres’ 


INSTALMENT MATHEMATICS 
HANDBOOK 


A new, dependable source of systematic 
help and everyday reference for all those 
concerned with instalment financing trans- 
actions. Covers all special and regular 
calculations; gives original, tested formulas 
and complete derivations. No extensive 
mathematical knowledge required in its 
use. Everywhere banks and other agencies 
financing time-payments have accepted 
this book as the authority in the field. 


$10.00 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10,N.Y 


* 
MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 


Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bog. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coins into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 


bank vaults than we have done at 
any time in our history. We are sure 
that this will increase when build- 
ing restrictions are removed.—E. H. 
Mayer, The Mosler Safe Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


Dome Recording Banks 
On The Market Again 


A sturdy little coin container, 
equipped with lock and key, and 
known as the dome recording bank, 
is available once again as the prod- 
uct of the S & S Distributing Com- 
pany of New York. 


Nickels, dimes, quarters and half 
dollars each have a separate slot 
and graduated coin scale in the 
dome bank which is constructed of 
brass with bright nickel finish. 


Each dome bank has a capacity 
of $20. With the coins in full view, 
it is possible, through use of the 
graduated scale, to determine the 
exact amount contained in the bank 
at any particular time. 


Depending upon the arrangement 
or plan selected, bankers may or 
may not elect to keep the keys with 
which to open the dome banks until 
the capacity has been reached and 
the content is ready to be deposited. 

The name and the address of any 


bank will be engraved on the top 
of the dome. A sample will be sub- 
mitted at a charge of $1, which 
amount will be credited when an 
order is placed. 

Sample, prices and additional in- 
formation may be obtained from 
S & S Distributing Company, 43 
East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y, 


A Portable Book File 
That Never Tips Or Slides 


That neat arrangement of maga- 
zines, books and pamphlets which 
you observed in your friend’s bank 
the other day wasn’t necessarily all 
of his doing. More than likely, he’s 
just discovered the new Tee Mac 
self locking, metal book file and is 
using it to full advantage. 

There’s no tipping or sliding with 
this new Teeters-Mackey Co. prod- 
uct, which is durable, portable, and 
adjustable to full capacity or any 
desired lesser length. Felt guards 
on the base protect polished sur- 
faces. 


The base of the file, finished in 
baked enamel, measures twelve 
inches in length and six inches in 
width. This is the only size avail- 
able at present, but other models 
have been promised for the near 
future. 


End slides done in crackle finish 
measure six inches high and six 
inches wide or three inches high 
and six inches wide. Slides may be 
reversed or extra end slides added 
as required. 

Tee Mac files may be had in any 
one of three colors, file green, mist 
grey, or mahogany brown. 

Contact Teeters-Mackey Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa for further de- 
tails on this efficient little book file. 


Automobile Loans 
Facilitated By 
Insurance Agents 


Insurance agents have been en- 
couraged by their companies to ac- 
tively cooperate with banks in the 
handling of new automobile pur- 
chases. The insurance agent gets the 
insurance, the bank gets the loan. 
There is also another angle to this 
which is of interest to banks and 
that is, in at least one case, that of 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Bloomington, IIL. 
insurance is provided also on the life 
of the purchaser, in order to protect 
the bank against loss in case of the 
death of the buyer. 
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Automatic Checkwriter 
Marketed By Todd Co. 


Backed by months of extensive 
research on former models, The 
Todd Co., disbursement equipment 
manufacturers of Rochester, N. Y., 
is currently offering a highly im- 
proved De Luxe Electric check- 
writer. 


According to Todd engineers, the | 
new “Protectograph” is completely | 


automatic. Amounts are set up just 


as on an adding machine; when | 
operators touch the sensitive trip | 


bar, the figures are set up and in- 
stantly shredded into the paper. 

In addition to this increased op- 
erating efficiency, greater longevity 
has been provided for this De Luxe 
Checkwriter through the use of a 
new rust and corrosion resisting 
treatment and finish on all interior 
parts. 

Other refinements are an im- 
proved ribbon reverse and control 
mechanism assuring trouble-free 
operation and uniform inking; an 
improved prefix word control and 
operating mechanism giving added 
disbursement safety; a smoother 
Operating keyboard; improved 
check-holding levers; and stronger 
shafts, castings, and other operating 
parts to assure efficient operation 
and long life. 

Refinements have also been built 
into the zero-and-blank stop mech- 
anism which gives positive mechan- 
ical assurance that zeros will auto- 
matically drop into place in amounts 


like $100,000, $1,000,000, and so on. | 


The Protectograph is suppiied 
with a performance guarantee in- 


demnifying users against losses | 


which may result from alteration 
of amount lines written on the 
machine. 

The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. will gladly provide more de- 
tailed information about the pop- 
ular checkwriter upon request. 
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TRIPLE PERFORMANCE 


In the backfield a triple threat man, 
if he is really good, can make an 
ordinary football team look like a top 
flight aggregation. He passes, runs or 
kicks, as occasion demands or strat- 
egy dictates, and he keeps opponents 
in a state of confusion and the crowd 
in a state of excitement. 


There isn't anything about Personal- 
ized Checks to confuse anyone. Quite 
the contrary. But they do pay off 
triple because (1) they make sorting 
easier, (2) they save banks money 
and (3) they please the public. 


Which is most important to you 
right now? For the past four years 
it has been easier and more accu- 
rate sorting and filing. Right now 
and for the immediate future it is, 
and will be, customer relations. 
Sometime, although we hope not, 


it may be the money they save 


No matter what the reason, you 
can't go wrong by actively promot- 
ing their sale. They'll put a broad 
grin on the face of the operating man, 
win a quick, pleased response from 
the public and make the comptroller 
positively glow when he sees the net 
check expense take a nosedive. 


Personalized Checks give life to a 
piece of paper, make folks brag a 
little about their checking accounts, 
command more attention than a 
thick steak . . . w-e-l-l-1 perhaps 
they're not that good but anyway 
they do a triple job and they don’t 
cost much money. If you are already 
selling them in your bank put on the 
heat and sell them faster. If you're 
not, get started and tell us what you 
want in the way of publicity material. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


This modern checking account service is now in successful 
operation with leading banks throughout the country. The 
success of ThriftiCheck is based on special features that 
appeal forcibly to the public, and develop profitable 
account volume. Among them are: 


Prepayment for the checkbook by the depositor, 
as the simplest method of charge for him to 


understand. 


The imprinting of the depositor’s name on every 


ThriftiCheck — without 


extra charge—and the 


immediate delivery of the checkbook. 


ThriftiCheck is the only plan backed by an organization 
with thirty years experience in selling bank services to 


the public. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Rector 2-7580 


“YOUR MANUALLY POSTED 
RECORD FORMS,” 


says KING COTTON, 


“CALL FOR PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM’ 


This 50% cotton fiber ledger 
paper and index card stands 
constant handling without 
getting dog-eared. It’s tough 
and rigid, and it’s easy to use 
for this paper, specifically 
made for modern business, 
has the new no-glare surface 
that increases accuracy and 
relieves eyestrain. Fine eras- 
ing qualities, found only in 
cotton fiber paper, even with 
chemical erasing fluids. Six 
matching colors implement 
your colcr control system. 

When you need more ledg- 
er or index card stock, be sure 
to specify PARSONS MECHANO 
FORM. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


Pm POEs 


Made With New Corton Fibers 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


520 
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The American-made vaults withstood the Atomic bomb in Hiroshima, although the bank 


buildings were destroyed. 


American Vaults Withstand 
Atomic Bombs 


An army lieutenant who inspect- 
ed the atomic bomb damage in 
Japan wrote to the Mosler Safe Co. 
of Hamilton, Ohio, as follows: 


“Tn visiting the remains of the city 
of Hiroshima, I found in one of the 
three structures still standing, four 
large vaults built by the Mosler Safe 
Co. of Hamilton, Ohio. The vaults 
were entirely intact and except for 
the exterior being burned and 
rusted there was no damage. 


“Across the room from the Amer- 
ican-made safes were two vaults 
made by the Takeucho Co. located 
at Tokyo. These were completely 
destroyed, their doors blown off the 
hinges, and the sides crushed. To me 
this was a very positive demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of American 
equipment. No other test than that 
of the atomic bomb could have been 
more severe or exacting.” 

The company later received an 
official army report, which had the 
following to say: 

“Those buildings constructed of 
steel and concrete in Hiroshima 
were best able to stand the explo- 
sion and hence protected their con- 
tents to some degree. The explosions 
the exteriors, tore the 
cement floor into pieces, and the fire 
which followed, gutted the build- 
ings of all else. Those buildings con- 
structed of reinforced concrete only, 


such as the Teikou Bank, were dam- 
aged to a larger degree. Those built 
of wood or brick were completely 
demolished. 

“Two Mosler bank vaults, one be- 
ing located at the Teikou bank in 
Hiroshima and the other located in 
the Geibi Bank in Kure, were in 
excellent condition and were in op- 
eration. 

“The latter city, Kure, was 
burned with conventional incen- 
diaries and the brick Geibi bank 
building survived entirely although 
surrounding wooden buildings were 
all burned to the ground.” 

This would seem to indicate that 
the bank vaults in American banks 
would be able to withstand atomic 
bombing if such destruction should 
ever visit our country. 





SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


| Me.BARRETT 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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GET THE 


You have heard a lot about 
these new and better rubber 
stamps. Now you can actual- 
ly get them. Made from a 
new special formula rubber 
which enables us to give you 
deep cut characters for ex- 
traordinarily legible impres- 
sions, these new-type rubber 
stamps have been in such 
great demand that it has been 
impossible for us to make 
prompt deliveries on them. 
Now, however, we are able 
to offer you these new and 
better rubber stamps for one- 
week delivery. 


However, we suggest that you 
place your order at the 
earliest possible date because 
we are never able to tell now- 
adays when some new manu- 
facturing difficulty may arise to 
delay delivery on your order. 


MEYER & WENTHE 


30S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
The House of Friendship 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 
Order heavy white drili bags, with shipping charges prepaid 
Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included. Your total cost 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 534 x 9% for$ 9.75 
100 No.5 $ 250006 x13 for 12.50 
100 No.7 $ 500.008 x14for 15.25 
100 No. 8 $1000.00 11 x18 for 25.25 
All sizes of bags are made. Quantity prices quoted tor larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ANNISTON BAG CO. 
P_O Box lill Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 


of Sok me a8 - 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 4 
> OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


STHE GLAROTYPE CO., INC.” 
251-BX Broadway, New York 7, N.Y.; 


October, 1946 
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New Underwood Typewriter | 


Features Rhythm Touch 


A new Underwood typewriter, 
featuring Rhythm Touch and other 
major functional improvements 
keyed to the needs of both expert 
and beginning typists, was intro- 
duced to the business world recently 
by the Underwood Corporation. 

Radically new as far as typing 
action is concerned, Rhythm Touch, 
provides the new model with the 


long sought smoother touch typing, | 


better balanced finger action, and 
greater uniformity of type impres- 
sion. 

In developing the new machine, 


the Underwood Corporation delib- 


erately by-passed facelifting 
changes in favor of functional im- 
provements aimed at 
typewritten copy more easily. 

All Rhythm Touch models have 
been marketed in a non-glare finish. 
This feature is particularly impor- 


bringing about increased 
concentration and in the elimina- 
tion of eye fatigue. 

Among the outstanding improve- 


ments in the new Underwood is an | 


accelerated typebar action, provid- 
ing the 
There is a new rhythm shift for 
high speed, positive changing be- 


tween small and capital letters, and | 


a new ribbon action for absolute 
accuracy, particularly when using 


a two-color ribbon. The width of | 


the keyboard has been increased for 
greater finger ease and security, and 
reversible ribbon spools have been 
provided for greater economy. 
Additional information regarding 
Rhythm Touch and the many ad- 
vantages of this new machine may 
be obtained from the Underwood 


| Corp., 1 Park Avenue, New York. 


Prompt, Dependable Printing 
and Stationery Service 


SIDNEY FELDSER 


Bank Printers @ Lithographers @ Stationers 
Lancaster, Penna. 


producing 





It’s CAPACITY that Counts 
Time ME a laielaclicla 


CUMMINS 300 has the 
GREATEST PERFORATING POWER 
Available in a Portable Machine 


Cummins 300, especially built for banks, 
gives you greater speed, efficiency and 
capacity. 


SELECTOR RINGS—Characters quickly 
and easily set. 


2 KEYBOARD CONTROL—Keys release 
selector rings. Speedy. Safe. 


3 AUTOMATIC TRIP—Instant perfora- 
tion when paper is inserted. 
: EXTRA LARGE WASTE DRAWER 
(J | 5 BEARINGS — Lubricated for life of 
SINCE machine. 
1887 
Lummins Business 


Write for complete information. 


Vachines 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue * 


FOR QUICK 
CASHING 
OF CHECK 


pleasing rhythm touch. | 


| bbs popular and convenient style 
Rack holds a moderate quantity 
of bills of various denominations 
rendered easily available for quick 
handling. Makes cashing of checks 
a speedy procedure. Base is of en- 
ameled cast iron, 64 in. square. The 
four 7-in. nickeled steel Posts accom- 
modate the enameled iron counter 
weight. A very handy device. 





The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mrs of Cain Wranners 





Fifty Years Ago In 


VoLUME 13 


Can A Bank Hold Stock? 

Edmund Hawkins, receiver of the 
Indianapolis National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has received judg- 
ment in the United States Court at 
Concord, N. H. for $10,000 and in- 
terest, amounting in all to about 
$11,800, against the First National 
Bank of Concord, N. H. 

The Concord bank was the owner 
of $10,000 of the stock of the In- 
dianapolis National, holding the 
stock as an investment. After the 
Indianapolis bank failed, and the 
assets proving inadequate, an as- 
sessment was levied against the 
stockholders, the New Hampshire 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 7 
with years of service in this field, 7 “4 
assuring a knowledge of require- +4 
ments and valuable assistance. © 


‘Ta 


BANK AND TRUST _ 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RSP AREIEEE: ee 


% sia ge aa 


e Main Office: 37 Broad Street : 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1896 
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bank refused to pay its assessment. 

The ground for the refusal was 
the claim that the New Hampshire 
State laws and the United States 
statutes did not permit a National 
bank to hold stock in other corpor- 
ations as a part of its assets. The 
case was carried to the United 
States Court of Appeals by the de- 
fendant, so that the decision which 
has just been rendered is not a final 
one. The decision will be of great 
interest, quite outside the circle of 
those immediately concerned with 
the failure. 


October, 1896 


Increase In Bank Notes 


There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in National bank-note circu- 
lation during the last few weeks. 
The total is now some $6,000,000 
greater than a year ago. The tight 
money markets which have pre- 
vailed throughout the country dur- 
ing the summer have been the im- 
portant factor in influencing Na- 
tional banks to increase their circu- 
lation. The low price of Govern- 
ment bonds has also been an im- 
portant influence. The New York 
banks have been particularly active 
in increasing their circulation, and 
most of the new notes have been 
issued to National banks in that 
city. 

‘The Fourth National and the 
Bank of Commerce of New York 
have recently taken out $1,000,000 
each, and the National Union has 
taken $500,000. There has been a 
sharp increase in the last two weeks. 
During May, June, and July, there 
was little change after the first ef- 
fect of the recent bond issue had 
been felt. 

The new 4% bonds have been 
used chiefly as the basis of new cir- 
culation, but a few of the 5 per cents 
issued in 1894, some of the old 4 
per cents, and even a few of the 
outstanding Pacific Railroad bonds 
guaranteéd by the Government, 


have recently reached the Treasury 
as security for circulation. 

The proportion of new 4% bonds 
now on deposit to the whole amount 
outstanding is getting pretty near 
the proportion of the old 4 per 
cents deposited to secure circula- 
tion. The recent increase in Na- 
tional bank-note circulation has 
perhaps been rendered possible by 
the arrest of all other methods of 
currency expansion except gold im- 
ports, but the increase could hardly 
have taken place without the recent 
bond issue. The 4% bonds seem to 
come mainly from New York banks, 
indicating that they have not yet 
been very widely scattered among 
the banks of the South and West. 


October, 1896 


Etiquette At The Banks 


“It would seem that most of the 
members of the large business con- 
cerns of our proud city understand 
to a degree the term ‘bank eti- 
quette,’ as though they had basked 
in its element a lifetime and had 


‘been taught from childhood to un- 


derstand its legitimate meaning,” 
says the Boston Transcript. “They 
arranged their deposits with a 
method the most satisfactory im- 
aginable to the bank clerk, a delight 
to behold. This regularity, while it 
distinctly shows the training of a 
thorough businessman, is attended 
with little or no effort on their part, 
but it means to the bank clerks the 
saving of an infinite amount of hard, 
trying labor. 

“This method consists of placing 
all the bills, clean or ragged, of the 
larger denominations, together on 
the top of whatever size package 
they choose to make, keeping the $1 
and $2 bills strictly to the bottom. 
Thus the clerk can, with little diffi- 
culty, make rapid headway through 
his arduous work, for he knows 
what he is facing. These deposits 
are meat to the eyes of the tellers 
on ordinary days, but more espe- 
cially so on heavy days, when they 
have all they can do to finish up by 
6 o’clock.” 


October, 1896 


Work Of The Mint 

The mint-statement of September 
1 shows the total coinage for the 
month of August amounts in value 
to $6,068,220. The total gold coinage 
is $3,315,000, chiefly in double 
eagles, There were 2,650,000 stand- 
ard dollars and $36,000 of minor 
silver coinage. More than 2,000,000 
pennies were coined during the 
month. 
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Authorities estimate that this year's total income will be 


iderstang | $155,000,000,000—personal taxes will total $15,000- 
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pay $4 for every $3 invested! 


A booklet, published for key executives by the 





Ayre Treasury Department, containing helpful suggestions 
tes on the conduct of your payroll savings plan for U. S. 
j 7. Savings Bonds. 
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Bailey and Dodge Elected National 
Leaders of A. B. A. for 1946-7 


-Election of C. W. Bailey and 


Joseph M. Dodge to the presidency ~ 


and vice presidency of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association brought to 
successful conclusion the organiza- 
tion’s 72nd annual convention held 
recently at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. In the same voting ses- 
sion, S. Albert Phillips, was re- 
elected treasurer of the Association 
for another year. 


Cc. W. Bailey 


Mr. Bailey, former vice presi- 
dent of the Association and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, succeeds 


J. M. Dodge 


Frank C. Rathje, chairman of the 
board and president, Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company, who dur- 


| 
| This 


is our 


Serving an area larger than the 
U.S.A., the Bank of New South 
Wales offers unrivalled correspond- 
ent service through a network of 
over 650 branches and agencies in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, FIJI. 
PAPUA and NEW GUINEA. 


Enquiries about trade, investment or 
travel opportunities in any of these 


countries are invited. 


Consult and use 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 





Address enquiries to:— 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australio 


ee 


ing his brilliant term of office, be- 
came one of the most widely 
travelled presidents in the history 
of the organization. 


During the past two years, Mr. 
Bailey served as chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A. Prior to his acceptance of 
this post, he had held the presidency 
of the Tennessee Bankers Associa- 
tion and had been chairman for 
several years of the agricultural 
committee of the Tennessee Bank- 
ers Association. 


Mr. Dodge, president of The De- 
troit Bank, Detroit, Michigan, since 
1933, and successor of Mr. Bailey 
as vice president, brings to his new 
post a wealth of experience gained 
in civilian and governmental work. 

In addition to numerous director- 
ships and memberships which he 
now holds, Mr. Dodge is a member 
of the Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission of the Associa- 
tion. 

Treasurer of the national organ- 
ization which now numbers 15,500 
member banks, Mr. Phillips, is vice 
president of the First National 


American National Of 
Chicago Promotes 
Five Officers 


Directors of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, recently promoted five 
officers of the bank at the regular 
meeting of the board. 

John H. Klug, comptroller of the 
bank since 1932, was advanced to 
the office of cashier, while George 
D. Bushnell, formerly assistant 
cashier, was named to an assistant 
vice presidency. 

Other officers promoted were: 
E. W. Stevens elevated to comp- 
troller, and Walter Armstrong and 
S. D. Nydam, made assistant cash- 
iers. 


The Seventh Federal Reserve 
District, comprising most of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
and all of Iowa, contains 20-25 per 
cent of the nation’s industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce. C. S. Young, 
President, Federal. Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 


John J. McCloy, a member of the 
law firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, 


Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. He js 
a former member of the Executive 
Council and served as president of 
the National Bank Division in 1942. 

Other officers of the American 
Bankers Association elected at divi- 
sional and sectional meetings held 
during the four day convention 
were: 

Carl K. Withers, president of the 
Lincoln National Bank, Newark, 
New Jersey, advanced from vice 
president to president of the Na- 
tional Bank Division. 

James Caswell Wilson, president 
of the First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
elected president of the State Bank 
Division. 

Evans Woollen, Jr., president of 
the Fletcher Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, former vice 
president, named president of the 
Trust Division. 

Fred F. Spellissy, executive vice 
president of The Market Street Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 
advanced to the presidency of the 
Savings Division. 

J. Carlisle Rogers, secretary of 
the Florida Bankers Association, 
Leesburg, Florida, and cashier of 
The First National Bank of Lees- 
burg, elected president of the State 
Association Section. 





Hadley & McCloy, has been elected 
a director of Empire Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. McCloy served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War under Secre- 
tary Stimson. 


Roswell F. Thoma, president of 
Thoma Paper Box Company, has 
been elected a director of the Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo, New York. 


Walter L. Rehfeld, vice president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
been elected second vice president 
of The Robert Morris Associates, a 
national organization of bank loan 
officers. 


McEachern Elected To New 
Posts At Bank Of Virginia 


W. W. McEachern, formerly 
president of the Union Trust Co. of 
St. Petersburg and of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
has been elected executive vice 
president and a member of the 
board of directors of The Bank of 
Virginia. He joined The Bank of 
Virginia on July 15 as assistant to 
the president. 
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Bernard Giannini Promoted 
To B. of A. Vice Presidency 


Bernard Giannini, associated with 
Bank of America for several years 
as branch manager, assistant vice 

president at the 

nie Los Angeles main 

| office and in other 

official positions, 

has been promoted 

to a vice presi- 

dency, according 

to a recent an- 

nouncement by the 
bank. 

The new vice 
president is the 
son of the late Dr. 
A. H. Giannini, who was promi- 
nently identified with the motion 
picture industry for many years. 
In his new executive duties, Mr. 
Giannini will work closely with 
Chairman of the Board A. J. Gock 
and Vice President and Manager 
Thomas C. Deane at the Los An- 
geles head office in the handling of 
motion picture loans and accounts. 

Bank of America has been active 
in the financing of the motion pic- 
ture industry from its inception and 
since the passing of Dr. A. H. Gian- 
nini, this activity has been under 
the direction of J. H. Rosenberg, 
who recently retired under the 
bank’s pension plan. 


x 


Bernard Giannini 


Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, has announced the pro- 
motion of Edward: F. Meyers from 
assistant vice president to vice 
president and of Car] L. Beier from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. 


Willa A. Riley Elected 
President Of Bank Women 


Willa A. Riley, assistant cashier 
of The Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., was elected pres- 
ident of the Association of Bank 
Women at the organization’s 25th 
anniversary celebration and annual 
convention held in Chicago re- 
cently. 

As the 13th president of the As- 
sociation, Miss Riley, former na- 
tional vice president, succeeds 
Helen Knox, manager of _ the 
women’s department, Grand Cen- 
tral Branch, Chase National Bank, 
New York City. 

Other officers elected by the As- 
sociation were: Vice president, Mrs. 
Mayme E. Bonham, assistant cash- 
ier, Security Branch, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, 


October, 1946 


Consider this Short Term 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks afford a desirable medium for temporary employ- 
ment of surplus cash balances. Offered for subscription at regular 
intervals, they are issued in denominations ranging from 


$5,000 to $100,000, with maturities of six to twelve months. 


Eligible as security for various fiduciary, trust and public funds, 
such debentures are authorized under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended. They are exempt from state, municipal and 
local taxes, also being legal investment generally for insurance 


companies, savings banks and similar institutional purchasers. 


* 


* 


These obligations are obtainable through recognized dealers and dealer 


banks. Inquiries may be addressed to 


CHARLES R, DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau STREET 


New York 5, N. Y. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C, 


Riverside, Calif.; Rec. secretary, 
Helen M. Ransom, manager, wo- 
men’s department, Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; Corr. sec- 
retary, Hester May Walker, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Treasurer, Emma C. Reitmeier, vice 
president, First National Bank in 
Spokane, Wash. 


Mark J. Igoe, vice president, Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
cashier in addition to his other 
duties. He succeeds Edward T. 
James who retired in September. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on August 23, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 23, 1946. 
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“PASSAIC NATIONAL | 


Blotters Used To Advertise 
Bank Auto Financing 


Passaic National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Passaic, N. J. has recently 
been employing a new blotter in 
connection with its auto finance 
advertising. 

The blotter measures 3°% inches 
by 214 inches and because of this 
small size is adaptable for a large 
variety of purposes. It may, for ex- 


Security-First Advances 
Raney To Vice Presidency 


Harry B. Raney, associated with 
Security-First National Bank since 
1923, has been elevated from assist- 
ant vice president to vice president 
by the board of directors. Mr. Raney 
is supervisor of all real estate and 
commercial loans for 26 of the 
bank’s 121 offices and branches in 
Southern California. 

Mr. Raney’s promotion to a vice 
presidency climaxes 38 years in the 
banking business, which he entered 
in 1908 following graduation from 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. He 
spent 10 years with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Azusa, followed by 
several years as a national bank 
examiner and then chief examiner 
for the Federal Reserve Bank, San 
Francisco, before accepting an im- 
portant position in Security-First 
National’s Central Loan Depart- 
ment. 


Dale Graham, vice president and 
cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, has been elected senior vice 
president of the bank. Mr. Graham 
succeeds Clay W. Beckner who re- 
tired in order to devote his time to 
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ample, be used as a statement in- 
sert, a correspondence insert, on 
counters, or for insertion in check 
books. 

H. D. Wright, assistant cashier, 
who is in charge of the bank’s ad- 
vertising, stated that the bank is 
enclosing one of these blotters in 
each commercial account statement, 
in each new personalized checking 
account book, and in all repeat or- 
ders for new check books. 


his private business. Mr. Beckner 
however, will continue as a director 
of the bank and a member of the 
executive committee. 

Frederick H. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly assistant vice president, was 
promoted to cashier to fill the posi- 
tion vacated by Mr. Graham. 


H. T. (Tim) Riedeman, veteran 
banker and chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Robert 
Morris Associates, has joined the 
staff of the Industrial National Bank 
of Chicago as a vice president and 
will be in the bank’s commercial 
banking division. 


Don W. Squire has been elected 
to the office of executive vice presi- 
dent of The Michigan Bank, De- 
troit. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 


M. S. Hodgson New C & S 
Director At Athens 


Morton S. Hodgson, president of 
Hodgson’s Inc., and a director of 
the Georgia Power Co., has been 
elected a director of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank 
(branch) at Athens, Ga. 


First National Of Portland 
Enlarges Field Staff 


The First National Bank of Fort- 
land recently increased its stai! by 
adding R. E. Day, former principal 
of the Banks High School and Ar- 
thur H. Moorhouse, a Salem poul- 
try operator, to its list of agricul- 
tural field representatives. Mr. Day 
will represent the bank in the ven- 
eral farm field in Yamhill County, 
while Mr. Moorehouse will be as- 
sociated with Lewis C. Morse, in the 
turkey production loans depart- 
ment. 


The Gary State Bank, Gary, Min- 
nesota, has announced that it will 
now pay its checks at par and has 
directed that its name be added to 
the Federal Reserve par list. 


Citizens & Southern Elects, 
Promotes Seven Officers 


Directors of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
recently elected five new officers and 
advanced two others to keep pace 
with continued growth in volume 
and activity in the operations of the 
bank. 

The two officers promoted were 
Hugh W. Fraser, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant comptroller in Atlanta and 
Dennis W. Harvey, newly elected 
vice president. 

Mr. Fraser, a veteran of 22 years 
of service with Citizens and South- 
ern, was elevated to the newly 
created position of assistant to the 
president, while Mr. Harvey who 
entered the employ of the bank in 
1920, returns to Savannah from 
Augusta where he had served since 
1938. 

Newly elected officers include 
Barnett LeHardy, trust officer in 
Savannah, and assistant cashiers, 
J. E. Whittington, Willis B. Jones, 
Reuben L. Rockwell, and George 
Tomberlin. 


The Cleveland Trust Company, 
one of the largest savings, com- 
mercial and trust institutions in the 
United States, recently acquired the 
assets of the First National Bank 
of Painesville and the Lorain Street 
Bank in Cleveland. 


Elmer A. Tabbert, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the credit de- 
partment of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, has been promoted to 
manager of that department. 
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Morris Plan And Consumer 
Bankers Hold Joint 
Meeting, Oct. 21-23 


The Morris Plan Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Consumer Bankers 
Association will hold their annual 
joint national convention at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
October 21-23, according to a re- 
cent announcement. 

Three of the many outstanding 
speakers scheduled to appear on the 
program are: Raymond M. Foley, 
Commissioner of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Carl M. Flora, 
vice president of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
and chairman of the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, and J. Ray- 
mond Bell, director of public rela- 
tions for PCA-Capital Airlines of 
Washington. 


Charles E. Waddell, an assistant 
vice president of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co. has been trans- 
ferred from the audit department 
at Winston-Salem to the Ashville 
office where he will serve as a loan 
officer. 


First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Racine, Racine, Wis- 
consin, has announced the election 
of Ben J. Bleakley to succeed the 
late O. P. Graham as president of 
the bank. Mr. Bleakley had been 
vice president since January 1, 1937. 


Manufacturers Trust Aids 
Fight Against Check Forgers 


In an effort to aid in curbing the 
theft of checks, both commercial 
and governmental, and the false 
endorsement and cashing of them, 
Manufacturers Trust Co., in co- 
operation with the United States 
Secret Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, is distributing placards to re- 
tail merchants throughout Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, New York. 

Each of the placards carries a 
notice indicating that the recipient 
business establishments have been 
warned against forgeries and will 
not cash checks for strangers unless 
complete and proper identification 
is presented. 

During the past several years, the 
cashing of forged checks has caused 
serious losses nationally to retail 
merchants. Unofficial estimates have 
placed this loss at $150,000,000 an- 
nually. An indication of the serious- 
ness of this condition is the fact 


that the Secret Service received 
twice as many checks for investi- 
gation during 1946 as they received 
during the previous year. 


Texas Bank and Trust Co., Dallas, 
Texas, recently announced the elec- 
tion of R. McKee Davis as vice 
president and manager of the bond 
department of the bank. Mr. Davis, 
for eight years a member of the 
firm of James, Stayart and Davis, 
Dallas investment bankers before 
withdrawing early in 1942, is the 
son of A. R. Davis, president of the 
State National Bank in Garland, 
Texas. 


Warehousemen Institute 
New Program For Bankers 


The American Warehousemen’s 
Association, Merchandise Division, 
recently instituted a program de- 
signed to supply bankers of the 
nation with complete information 
concerning all phases of public mer- 
chandise warehousing and third- 
party bailment. 


Endorsed by the American Bank- 
ers Association, the program pro- 
vides among other things, for a key 
warehouseman in each Federal Re- 
serve city who will be available to 
bankers in that area for consulta- 
tion on warehousing procedures 
and other matters relating to the 
financing of inventories in the cus- 
tody of warehousemen. 

In all, the A. W. A’s Committee 
on Banking Relations will include 
40 men who in addition to being 
available for consultation will also 
constitute a Speakers’ Bureau upon 
which state banking associations 
and other groups of bankers may 
draw for addresses concerning 
financing of warehouse inventories. 

Also available to bankers through 
the warehousemen’s program, is a 
brochure entitled “Warehouse Re- 
ceipts As Collateral,” prepared by 
the A. W. A. and adopted by the 
A. B. A. as one of its series of com- 
mercial bank management texts. 


W. Raymond Garrison, formerly 
assistant vice president, has been 
promoted to a vice presidency in 
the Second National Bank, Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Garrison’s duties will be 
concerned primarily with handling 
commodity loans. 


Ten of the 28 years Mr. Garrison 
has been in the banking field, have 
been spent with the Second Na- 
tional Bank. He was appointed as- 
sistant vice president in January 
1945. °- 
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